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Introducing  the  Dell ®  PowerVault'M 
Fibre  Channel  Storage  Products 

Windows  NT!l  4.0  support 

Dual  active  storage  processors 

Up  to  1GB  of  mirrored  cache 

Up  to  1 TB  of  fibre  channel  storage 

Up  to  1 20  fibre  channel  hard  drives 

Redundant  hot-plug  power  supplies 

and  cooling  fans 


When  it  comes  to  your  data  center,  we’ll 
say  it  again:  You  can’t  be  too  careful. 

Which  is  exactly  why  you  want  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  our  new  PowerVault  Fibre 
Channel  Storage  Products.  And  then  you’ll 
want  to  take  a  look  again. 

From  the  floor  up,  this  high-performance 
storage  system  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  any  single  point  of  failure  in 
key  components. 

Redundant  data  protection  is  built  in 
through  dual  active  storage  processors  (RAID 
controllers).  Redundant  power  supplies  are 
built  in.  Redundant  hot-plug  fans  are  built  in. 
Redundant  fibre  connections  to  all  disks  are 
built  in.  We  even  designed  in  mirrored  cache. 

Our  engineers  went  over  potential  areas 
of  failure  twice.  Then  they  went  over  them 
twice  again. 


And  just  because  we  were  obsessive 
about  protecting  your  data,  we  didn’t  forget 
about  performance. 

Our  new  PowerVault  Storage  Systems 
offer  an  end-to-end  fibre  channel  solution 
capable  of  delivering  up  to  18,000  I/Os  per 
second.  They  hold  up  to  a  full  terabyte  per 
rack.  You  can  easily  combine  multiple 
PowerVault  racks  together  to  satisfy  whatever 
high-speed,  high-availability  storage  and 
access  needs  you  may  have. 

And  like  our  high-performance  Dell 
PowerEdge’  servers,  they’re  available  to  you 
at  a  great  price. 

So  call  1-888-887-DELL  and  ask  for  our 
data  center  server  account  team.  Or  is  that 
redundant? 


BE  DIRECT 


oeu 


www.dell.com/reliable 


These  products  are  FCC-A  verified  for  commercial  usage  and  are  not  offered  for  sale/lease  in  home  or  home  office. 

For  a  complete  copy  of  limited  warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L.P.,  1  Dell  Way,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682,  Attn:  Warranties,  Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered 
trademarks  and  Be  Direct  and  PowerVault  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation,  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©1998  Dell 
Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Why  do  Microsoft  Certified  Technical  Education  Centers  offer  customized 
training  programs?  Let’s  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  typical  environment. 
Microsoft  CTECs  understand  that  each  technology  environment  is  a  unique 
mixture  of  Microsoft  and  various  other  technologies.  That’s  why  they  provide 
training  solutions  specific  to  your  needs.  Microsoft  CTECs  are  staffed 


©  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?9 


with  Microsoft  Certified  Trainers  who  are  expert  instructors  in  Microsoft 
technology  and  in  how  it  works  within  all  types  of  environments.  Their 
ultimate  goal?  To  apply  their  expertise  to  your  staff,  your  situation,  and  your 
needs  —  to  provide  the  perfect  training  solution  for  you.  For  a  customized 
training  plan,  find  a  Microsoft  CTEC  at  www.microsoft.com/certified 
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Wanted:  ERPeople  Skills 

COVER  STORY:  ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

Beyond  smart  technologies  and  sound  business  strate¬ 
gies,  successful  ERP  projects  hunger  for  that 
human  touch.  By  Polly  Schneider 


A  Simple  Plan 

REENGINEERING  Seeking  the  straightest 
path  to  remaking  the  Alaska  DMV,  Mark 
Boyer  discovered  that  no  good  deed 
goes  unpunished.  By  Amy  Helen  Johnson 


For  Good  Measure 

VALUE  PROPOSITION  When  CIOs  stop  think¬ 
ing  like  cost  centers  and  start  thinking  like  business 
partners,  IT  will  begin  to  earn  its  keep. 

By  Debby  Young 
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Introducing  The  Quickest  Why  lb  Put 
Your  Enure  Enterprise  On  The  Web. 


Monday,  9:00  a.m. 


KP1.1 - -  -  Kindle  Press  -  Confidential  -  -■-* - TRXZ2356 

Display  Title  Information 


ISBN:  0-767-5422 1-5  Qty  in  Stock:  865 
Title:  So  You  Want  to  Qty  Consigned:  234 
List  Price;  $31.95  Cost,  Each:  $5.4,1 

Author  Code:  PTC 

Sold  to  Date:  12585 
Status:  T  Royally  Count:  12345 

Group;  7  Royalty  Paid:  $2839.35 

Reorder  Level:  215  Current  Sales:  5625 

Royalty  Due:  $1293.75 


Carton  Conn  I;  12 

Ctn  Wt  (lbs):  22.6  Royalty  Rule:  0 


Tuesday,  2:00  p.m. 
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What  used  to  take  years,  now  takes  days. 

With  Opal™,  you  can  quickly  transform 
your  legacy  applications  into  secure,  Web- 

enabled  applications.  And  deploy  them  just  INFORMATION  IN 
as  fast.  HARMONY" 

Of  course,  it  may  take  some  time  for 
your  users  to  recognize  these  legacy  applications  with  their 
new  multimedia  interfaces  that  go  far  beyond  HTML  and 


Java.  But  in  no  time  at  all,  everyone  will  appreciate  these 
new  smarter,  friendlier  applications  that  are  easier  to  deploy, 
and  much  easier  to  use  and  support. 

Just  think  of  all  that  you  could  do  with 
technology  like  this. 

For  more  information,  call  1-877-GET OPAL, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/opal. 

Quick. 
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UTER® 
ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000, 

All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Opal 

Modernizing  Legacy  Applications " 


As  with  every  new  piece  of  enterprise  technology, 
someone  has  to  try  it  first. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


The  good  news  is,  it  won’t  be  you. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server™  7.0,  tested  and  proven  in  companies  like  Pennzoii  and 
HarperCollins.*  With  an  impending  merger  on  its  hands,  Pennzoii  faced  a  rapid  increase  in  its  user 
base  for  SAP™  R/3.™  In  order  to  handle  this  mission-critical  load,  Pennzoii  turned  to  SQL  Server  7.0. 
Then  there’s  HarperCollins.  The  publishing  leader  uses  the  SQL  Server  7.0  data  warehousing  platform 
to  process  hundreds  of  gigabytes  of  data  in  order  to  make  smarter  and  faster  business  decisions. 
To  see  who  else  is  deploying  Microsoft  SQL  Server  7.0  in  their  enterprise  go  to 
www.microsoft.com/sql/ 


©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or 
other  countries.  Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *  Initially  deployed  on  beta  code. 
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YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  Can  United  Nations  dele¬ 
gates  spread  the  Y2K  gospel  in  their  countries  soon 
enough?  By  Scott  Kirsner 


58  Honing  a  Sharper  Image 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Electronic  marketing 
efforts  help  identify  low-hanging  fruit. 

By  Claudia  Graziano 

Instant  networking  •  Digital  Post-its  •  Hands-free 
computing  •  Folding  PC  •  Database  digging 


COVER  STORY:  BUILDING  WITH 
EXTRANETS  To  build  a  replica  of  15th 
century  Venice  in  record  time,  architects 
used  21  st  century  technology. 


64  State  Street's  John  Fiore 

SHOPTALK  A  discussion  on  outtasking:  what  it  is, 
when  to  use  it  and  why.  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


THE  GLOBAL  ENTERPRISE  The  Web  is 

reaching  an  increasing  number  of  people 
worldwide.  Your  Web  strategy  had  better 
follow  suit. 
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In  Every  Issue 

In  Box 

Letter  from  the  editor,  reader  feedback  and  how  to 
reach  us  •  On  our  Web  site 

Publisher's  Note 
Trendlines 


OUTSOURCING  Outsourcing  Web  hosting 
is  the  smart  way  to  go,  yet  more  companies 
are  doing  it  in-house.  Are  corporate  control 
freaks  making  a  big  mistake? 

NETREPRENEURS  With  its  directory  ser¬ 
vices,  Commercelnc  aims  to  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together. 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Does  your 
organization  pass  the  Web  Achievement 
Test?  Take  it  and  find  out. 


Get  Out  of  Jail — But  Not  for  Free  •  Pass. ..or  Fail?  • 
Kids  on  Call  •  Salary  Stats  •  Helping  Out  Your  Supply 
Chain  •  Y2K,  Move  Over  •  Where  the  Bucks  Stop 

CIO  Portfolio 


POWER  SOURCE  When  it  comes  to 
sharing  information,  the  new  intranets 
go  where  no  system  has  gone  before.  But 
they  work  only  in  organizations  that  keep 
it  simple. 


BACK  TALK  Find  vitality  on  the  Web. 


Products,  programs  and  previews  from 
CIO  Communications  Inc. 


Index 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  MCGOVERN 
President  Kelly  Conlin 

Chief  Operating  Officer  James  Casella 
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Cisco  Connection  Online 
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The  biggest  and  best  Web  sites  use  Oracle  ? 


From  Amazon.com  to  Yahoo!,  the  most  popular  Web  sites  depend  on  Oracle’s  ability  to  handle  huge  numbers  of  users 
and  enormous  quantities  of  information — text,  images,  audio,  video — everything.  In  fact,  nearly  70%  of  the  Internet’s 
top  e-commerce  sites  use  Oracle!  And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  Oracle8;™,  things  will  get  even  better.  To  find 
out  why  Oracle  is  the  foundation  of  the  Internet,  come  visit  us  at 
www.oracle.coml info! 28  or  call  1-800-633-0517,  ext.  20799. 


©1999  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  OracleS/  is  a  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  ocher 
names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *1998  Collaborative  Marketing  Survey. 


INTEGRATING  THE  ENTERPRISE 

IS  A  NOBLE  GOAL 

Wt  IIBT 1MIW  MTECM1MC  IT 

FASTER.  CHEAPER 
AND  EASIER  IS  A 

HECK  OF  A  LOT  MORE  PRACTICAL 


How  many  business  opportunities  has  your  company  missed  because  key 
applications  weren’t  integrated  yet? 


How  many  technology  innovations  have  you  delayed  because  writing  expensive 
interface  programs  ate  up  your  budget? 

How  many  of  your  IT  people  are  focused  on  connecting  the  back  office  with  the  front 
office,  instead  of  on  projects  that  could  positively  impact  this  quarter’s  bottom  line? 

How  would  you  like  a  solution  to  all  of  this?  Because  there  is  one. 

It’s  called  Mercator®  software,  from  TSI. 

Mercator  lets  you  integrate  applications  across  the  enterprise  without  writing 
custom  interface  programs.  It  automates  key  parts  of  the  integration  process,  for 
time  and  cost  savings  of  up  to  80%.  And  since  it  works  on  a  global,  business 
level,  it  works  across  any  computing  platforms  and  technical  environments  you 
have  or  will  have  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It’s  also  powerful.  In  the  ERP  world,  Mercator  is  the  leading  solution  for 
integrating  SAP™  R/3™  with  legacy  systems  and  best-of-breed  applications.  And 
you  can’t  get  more  industrial-strength  than  that. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  are  already  using  Mercator  to  simplify  the  enterprise 
application  integration  process.  Reaping  a  lot  of  practical  benefits  as  a  result. 

And  we  think  there’s  something  noble  about  that,  in  and  of  itself. 

*- 1 

tsi 

application  integration,  simplified™ 

www.tsisoft  .com 

1 .800.234.5566 


TSI  international  Software  Ltd  SAP  and  R/3  aro  trademarks  of  SAP  AG  Mercatoi,  TSI  and  the  TSI  Soft  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  TSI  International  Software  Lid 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


The  next  time  someone  suggests  that  the  CIO’s  job  is  about 

technology,  I’m  going  to  hand  him  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

He’ll  say,  “What’s  your  point?  You’ve  got  articles  on  ERP,  Y2K,  a  systems 
implementation — that’s  technology.”  Then  I’ll  say,  “Actually,  we’ve  got  articles 
on  process  change,  global  risk  management  and  the  politics  of  change.  And 
we’ve  also  got  a  story  on  how  CIOs  and  their  business  partners  are  planning, 
developing  and  measuring  the  payback  of  high-value  systems  projects.” 

I’m  not  suggesting  technology  decisions  aren’t  important  or  difficult;  they 
are.  But,  curiously,  they  become  a  lot  easier  to  make  if  they  are  driven  by  the 

needs  of  your  business  and  a  lot  easier  to 
implement  if  they  are  guided  by  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  how  the  business  should  operate 
as  well  as  by  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior. 

In  “For  Good  Measure,”  beginning  on 
Page  48,  contributor  Debby  Young  explores 
the  path  to  achieving  business  value.  Many  IS 
organizations  find  it  difficult  to  move  beyond 
an  internally  focused,  IT-metric  perspective  to 
pursue  a  broader  value  proposition.  They 
must  learn  to  identify  the  business  goal,  map 
the  processes  that  support  that  goal,  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  technology  will  change  or 
improve  the  process  and  then  put  a  dollar 
figure  on  the  change  and  demonstrate  the 
impact  on  the  company’s  bottom  line.  Where  many  CIOs  get  hung  up 
is  in  trying  to  separate  exactly  how  much  of  the  return  to  attribute  to  the  tech¬ 
nology  piece.  Is  the  overall  change  netting  you  a  positive  return?  And  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  a  key  contributor  to  the  change?  That’s  really  all  you  need  to  know. 

The  biggest  pitfalls  of  implementation  often  have  to  do  with  human  behavior. 
In  “Wanted:  ERPeople  Skills”  (Page  30),  Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  highlights 
the  perils  of  not  achieving  buy-in  from  the  people  whose  jobs  will  be  affected  by 
the  change  and  the  challenges  of  helping  them  learn  new  processes  and  cope  with 
the  change.  “ERP,”  she  writes,  “is  more  often  identified  with  out-of-control  bud¬ 
gets  and  questionable  returns  than  with  business  transformation.”  Those  who 
have  been  through  successful  projects  have  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

Sometimes  an  organization  has  to  choose  between  effective  change  and  an 
easy  transition.  Recognizing  this,  some  bring  in  a  change  agent  from  the  out¬ 
side.  When  the  CIO  is  part  of  the  existing  team,  it  can  be  more  difficult  to 
change  the  status  quo — and  require  more  extreme  measures.  Mark  Boyer 
found  that  out  the  hard  way,  after  successfully  driving  a  project  at  the  Alaska 
DMV.  “It  was  a  hostile  takeover,”  he  says  in  “A  Simple  Plan,”  by  contributor 
Amy  Helen  Johnson,  beginning  on  Page  40.  Although  his  approach  worked  for 
that  project,  it  stopped  him  in  his  tracks  when  it  came  to  future  plans.  As  a 
result,  Boyer  lost  his  effectiveness  within  that  organization  and  is  now  looking 
for  a  new  job.  Sometimes  that’s  the  price  a  CIO  has  to  pay. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.  com 
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Gateway  will  tailor  computers  to  your  specifications,  whether  you’re  adding  to  an  existing  network  or  starting 
from  scratch.  Choose  from  custom-built  network-ready  desktops,  portables  and  servers. 


E-Series  Managed  Desktops 

Look  to  Gateway  for  custom- 
built  commercial  PC  solutions. 

Our  full  line  of  E-Series  managed  desktops  lowers  total 
cost  of  ownership  with  a  winning  combination  of 
manageability,  platform  stability,  serviceability  and 
system  reliability.  The  Intel®  Celeron”  processor-based 
E-1200  provides  solid  performance  at  a  minimum  cost 
while  the  E-3200  delivers  maximum  Pentium  II 
performance.  Both  provide  exceptional  serviceability 
and  expansion  options. 


•  E-1200  Intel®  Celeron™  Processor  366MHz,  including 
15"  monitor  (13.9"  viewable)  Starting  at  $999 

*  E-3200  Intel  Pentium®  II  Processor  400MHz,  including 
17"  monitor  (15.9"  viewable)  Starting  at  $1399 


Solo®  5150  Portable  PCs 

At  just  6.7  pounds  fully  loaded  and 
only  1.6-inches  thin,  the  sleek  5150 
is  a  mobile  presenter’s  dream  machine  and  the 
ultimate  traveling  companion.  Designed  around  a 
large,  bright  14.1-inch  XCA  active  matrix  display 
and  a  Pentium  II  processor,  the  5150  also  features  a 
swappable  media  bay  that  increases  flexibility  with 
six  modular  components. 

•  Solo  5150 14.1"  XCA  Display,  Intel  Pentium  II 
Processor  300MHz  (Performance  Enhanced), 
Advanced  Modularity 

Starting  at  $2199 


ALR®  9200  Enterprise  Servers 

Get  maximum  power  and 
performance  that’s  highly 
available.  Powered  by  up  to  four 
Pentium  II  Xeon  processors,  the  high-end  ALR  9200 
delivers  incredible  data  throughput  at  a  low  cost  per 
transaction.  All  this  technology  is  packed  into  a 
remarkably  small  tower  or  7U  Rack-optimized  chassis 
with  lockable  covers  and  a  locking  front  panel. 

•ALR  9200  Pentium  II  Xeon”  processor-based  server 
(four-way  processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $7999 


pentium®]] 

xeon™! 


PROCESSOR 


Every  Gateway  client  is  unique,  and  so  is  every  Gateway™ 
business  system.  Call  and  tell  us  what  we  can  build  for  you. 

1-888-888-0260 

www.gateway.com/corp 
ad  code:  11044 


Gateway. 


Get  more  out  of  the  box5." 


All  Gateway  Celeron"  Pentium,  Pentium  Pro,  Pentium  II  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor-based  systems  are  qualified  to  carry  the  “NSTL  Hardware  Tested  Year  2000  Compliant’  logo  because  they  have  successfully  completed  the  NSTL  YMARK2000  test.  These  systems  have  also  passed  the 
Microsoft  Millennium  year  2000  test  suite.  Gateway  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  bundled  software  that  improperly  sets,  resets,  or  calculates  dates.  These  issues  are  not  related  to  the  hardware  and  operating  system,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  Gateway 

©1999  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway,  ALR  Solo,  the  “Get  more  out  of  the  box”  slogan  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Celeron  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark 
of  Intel  Corporation,  All  other  brand  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or 
compatibility.  Some  products  and  services  may  not  be  available  for  all  international  locations.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes.  ALR  Series  servers  meet  FCC  Class  A  emission 
standards.  FCC  Class  A  products  may  not  be  sold  for  home  use. 


In  Box 

SPAMMING  WRONGS 
I  read  “Is  Spam  Edible?”  [CIO  Section 
2,  Dec.  1,  1998]  with  interest.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tests  related  to  free  speech 
were  particularly  useful.  However, 
it  neglected  to  discuss  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Rowan  v.  USPS  in  1970.  [U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.]  Burger’s 
opinion  for  the  majority  said  in  part, 
“We  therefore  categorically  reject  the 
argument  that  a  vendor  has  a  right 
under  the  Constitution  or  otherwise  to 
send  unwanted  material  into  the  home 
of  another.  If  this  prohibition  operates  to 
impede  the  flow  of  even  valid  ideas,  the 
answer  is  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  press 
even  ‘good’  ideas  on  an  unwilling  recip¬ 
ient....  The  asserted  right  of  a  mailer,  we 
repeat,  stops  at  the  outer  boundary  of 
every  person’s  domain.”  In  my  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  others,  Rowan  per¬ 
mits  content-neutral  antispam  leg¬ 
islation  such  as  the  California  and 
Washington  laws. 

The  story  also  neglected  to  challenge 
spammers’  assertion  that  there  is  mini¬ 
mal  cost  in  dealing  with  spam.  America 
Online  Inc.  testified  at  an  FTC  hearing 
that  one-third  of  its  server  capacity  is 
used  solely  for  spam.  Others  report  sim¬ 
ilar  costs.  Since  servers  are  not  a  mini¬ 
mal  cost  for  an  ISP,  this  claim  is  invalid. 

More  disturbing  was  the  sidebar, 
which  had  several  inaccuracies  and 
omissions.  The  most  important  omission 
was  the  fact  that  spamming  will  cost  the 
spammer  his  Internet  connectivity. 


How  to  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


On  Our  Web  Site 


Almost  all  ISP  customer  contracts  pro¬ 
hibit  spamming.  Breach  of  that  contract 
will  cause  cancellation  of  connectivity. 
The  few  providers  that  are  too  slow  in 
canceling  connectivity  for  spammers  end 
up  on  blacklists  of  spam-friendly  pro¬ 
viders,  and  their  legitimate  customers 
find  themselves  blocked  from  large  areas 
of  the  Net.  Those  ISPs  eventually  decide 
that  canceling  one  problem  customer  is 
cheaper  and  easier  than  dealing  with  the 
fallout  of  being  labeled  a  spamhaus. 

The  sidebar  recommended  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  use  of  a  remove  list.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  starting  to  learn  that  respond¬ 
ing  to  remove  instructions  is  an  invitation 
to  more  abuse  and  that  complaining  to 
spammers’  ISPs  to  have  them  removed 
from  the  Internet  is  more  effective. 

When  I  receive  a  spam  selling  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  service,  I  know  that  the  seller 
breached  the  ISP  contract.  Is  it  good 
marketing  to  tell  your  customers,  “We 
lack  the  integrity  to  feel  bound  by  any 
contracts  we  sign”?  With  that  apparent 
philosophy,  it  would  be  extremely  fool¬ 
ish  of  me  to  even  consider  entering  into 
any  contract  to  do  business  with  them. 

Charles  Oriez 
National  Legislative  Chair 
Association  of  Information 
Technology  Professionals 
Denver 
coriez@netone.com 

THE  END  OF  AN  ERA? 

I  read  your  article  on  the  demise  of  the  PC 
with  great  interest  [Publisher’s  Note,  CIO , 
Dec.  15, 1998/Jan.  1, 1999].  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  personal  computer  as  we 
know  it  today  will  cease  to  exist  in  the 
business  environment.  But  what  will  the 
replacement  be?  The  highly  touted  net¬ 
work  computer?  Dumb  terminals? 

I  see  network  computers  making  a 
comeback  as  more  and  more  network 
administrators  take  control  of  the  desk¬ 
top  and  move  functions  back  to  the 
servers.  Oh,  if  IBM  had  only  developed 
a  mouse  and  GUI  for  the  mainframe  ter¬ 
minal  back  before  Microsoft  had  its 
death  grip  on  the  market. 

Mike  Mackrill 
Lead  Information  Systems  Engineer 
Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

Boise,  Idaho 
mike_mackrill@bc.com 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 
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RATE  YOUR  WEB  SITE 

Take  the  cio.com  self-scoring  Web 
Achievement  Test  in  Section  2 
(Page  26)  and  see  how  your 
organization  measures  up. 
www. cio.com! 'quiz 

- 

W.A.T.  DISCUSSION 

After  you  put  your  pencils  down, 
join  other  CIO  readers  to  discuss 
the  Web  Achievement  Test  scores 
and  the  strategic  value  of  your 
Web  site. 
discuss.cio.com 


ANALYST  CORNER 

This  area  presents  the  latest 
industry  analysis  from  the  research 
community. 
www.  do.  com/analyst 


TALKBACK 

Read  C/O’ s  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
topics  and  then  express  your  own  in 
this  new  format. 
www.  do. com! Cl  O 


YEAR  2000 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 
www.  do.comlforumslyl  k 
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Now  that  we've 
tackled  the  millennium  issue, 
our  greatest  challenge  will  be 
prioritizing  those  backlogged 
IT  projects...  [ 


(  I'm  glad  I  used  ABTs 
Results  Management 
Suite  for  my  Y2K  planning.. 
t w  I’m  already  using  it  to 
take  care  of  the  backlog  !  ^ 


Backlog?! 

I'm  still  up  to  my 
eyeballs  in  Y2K 
contingency  plans. 


We're  dead. 

We  haven't  even 
started  testing  yet 


The  IT  project  backlog,  created  by  the  focus  on  the  Year  2000  challenge,  has  organizations 
everywhere  struggling  to  determine  which  projects  now  take  priority  and  what  resources  are 
available  to  meet  their  objectives.  The  organization  that  correctly  addresses  these  questions 
is  the  one  that  will  enjoy  reduced  time  to  market,  enhanced  market  share  and,  most 
important,  greater  revenue. 


ABT  Corporation,  the  leader  in  enterprise  project  management  for 
20  years,  can  help  you  manage  the  allocation  of  scarce  and  expensive 
resources  across  your  organization's  portfolio  of  projects,  enabling 
you  to  realize  your  business  objectives. 

To  learn  how  one  of  our  most  successful  clients,  Toyota  Motor  Sales, 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  implemented  ABT's  Results  Management™  Suite  to 
manage  their  project  and  resource  management  needs,  visit  our 
web  site  at  www.abtcorp.com/cio,  or  call  us  at  1-800-4-PR0JEC. 


ABT  Corporation 


CIO  SALES  OFFICES 


Publishers  Note 


I  recently  interviewed  scores  of  CIOs  for  a  speech  I  made  at  a 

major  investment  bank  in  New  York  City.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  key  breakthrough  technologies  in  the  next  three  years. 
High  on  their  lists  were  technologies  that  would  automate  real-time  information 

collaboration  and  analysis  and  tools  that 
would  allow  CIOs  to  manage  the  “technical 
adhocracy”  of  mobile  workers  who  compute 
and  communicate  anytime  and  anywhere. 

What  corporate  applications  could  benefit 
from  real-time  collaboration?  Human 
resources,  sales  support,  personal  customer 
service  and  calendaring  immediately  come 
to  mind. 

Like  me,  you  have  probably  witnessed  a 
microcosm  of  this  in  your  home.  You  plan 
to  spend  some  time  at  your  computer  only 
to  be  stacked  up  behind  your  kids,  who  are 
using  instant-messaging  technology  with  their 
friends  on  America  Online.  America  Online  Inc.’s  Instant  Messenger  underscores 
for  kids  what  corporations  have  known  for  decades:  Applications  that  foster 
communication  and  collaboration  among  workers,  customers  and  partners  are 
the  most  widely  used. 

Instant  messaging,  pioneered  by  two  Israeli  companies,  Mirabilis  Ltd., 
acquired  by  AOL,  and  Ubique  Ltd.,  bought  by  IBM  Corp.  in  May  1998,  is  about 
to  make  its  mark  in  corporate  America.  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino,  each  currently 
in  version  5,  incorporate  technology  from  Ubique  that  claims  to  accelerate  the 
sharing  of  objects,  e-mail,  voice  and  video.  In  real-time. 

I  have  seen  my  children  discard  poorly  designed  applications.  And  I  have  seen 
them  latch  on  to  AOL’s  Instant  Messenger  and  make  it  an  integral  part  of  their 
teenage  lives. 

Real-time  is  real  important  to  CIOs.  If  Lotus  Notes  and  Domino  featuring 
Ubique  technology  are  half  as  popular  in  corporate  America  as  they  are  in  my 
home,  a  new  era  of  collaboration  is  imminent. 

What  do  you  think?  Is  real-time  communication  important  to  you?  Send  your 
thoughts  to  me. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beach@cio.com 
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For  further  sales  information, 
visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cio.com/marketing/salesoffices.html. 


82%  of  companies  AREN'T  PREPARED 

to  handle  a  computer  system  disaster: 


[Care  to  know  if  you're  one  of  them?! 

Computer  system  disasters  cost  companies  millions. 
Indeed,  it  can  lead  to  the  company's  destruction. 
What,  you  may  ask,  can  assure  your  company's 
survival?  Only  an  airtight,  proven  data  backup  plan. 
An  essential  ingredient  of  which  is  DLTtape u  technology, 
the  industry  standard  in  reliable  tape  backup  systems. 
And  DLTtape  system  vendors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  disaster  recovery  experts,  can 
provide  you  with  die  information,  tools  and  expertise 
you  need  to  survive  a  catastrophe.  To 
find  out  how  secure  your  company  is, 
visit  us  at  www.DLTtape.com/Provelt! 
or  call  1  -888-DLTtape. 

‘Comdisco  1997  Vulnerability  Index® 
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Bugs  from  the  Internet  to  your  PCs. 

The  Internet  is  to  the  computer 

VIRUS  WHAT  THE  AIRPLANE  IS  TO 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  VIRUS;  IT  TRAVELS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  AND  IT’S 

POPULATED  BY  EVERYONE,  HEALTHY 

or  not.  That’s  why  McAfee  Total 

Virus  Defense  (TVD)  fends  off 

VIRUS  ATTACKS  ANYWHERE  THEY 


HAPPEN  ON  YOUR  NETWORK,  USING  A 

MULTI-LAYERED  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE 


SCUMBAGS,  HACKERS  AND  MALICIOUS 

CODE  CRACKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Up-to-the-Minute  Extermination. 

With  dver  4DD  new  viruses  found 

EVERY  MONTH  ,  YOU’RE  EITHER 

UP-TO-DATE  WITH  ALL  YOUR  VIRUS 

PROTECTION,  OR  YOU’RE  TOAST. 


McAfee  TVD  keeps  people  across 


YOUR  COMPANY  UP-TO-DATE  WITH 

A  MINIMUM  OF  HASSLE.  WE  SEND 


UPDATES  TO  YOU  AUTOMATICALLY 


over  the  Internet,  so  you 

KNOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  LATEST  AND 

GREATEST.  NO  WONDER  TVD  LIVES 


ON  MORE  THAN  60  MILLION  COM 


PUTERS  AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 


©1998  Network  Associates.  Inc. 
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your-.net,  t h  e y’l  I  find  it 


Best-of-Breed  Meets  Integration. 

□  UR  LEADING  ANTIVIRUS  TECH¬ 


NOLOGY  IS  INTEGRATED  WITH  COM 


M  □  N  UPDATING,  ALERTING  AND 

REPORTING,  AND  IT’S  ALL  BACKED 

BY  AN  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  TEAM 


THAT  RESPONDS  TO  NEW  VIRUSES 

WITH  “FOLLOW  THE  SUN”  COVERAGE 


FROM  1  1  SITES  ON  6  CONTINENTS. 


It’s  not  just  the  best  defense; 

IT’S  THE  BEST  OFFENSE,  TOO. 

^  Kill  Bugs  Dead. 

CALL  BOO-332-9966,  DEPT.  5549, 

for  our  White  Paper  on  multi¬ 
layered  DEFENSE,  OR  VISIT  US 

AT  WWW.NAI.COM.  THEN  GO  GET 

THE  BEST  IN  PEST  CONTROL,  WITH 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense. 
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PGP  Total  Network  Security 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 
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Who’s  watching  your  network 


NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 


Edited  by  Katherine  Noyes 


Get  Out  of  Jail — But  Not  for  Free 


automatic  BAIL  MACHINE  It's  about  3  o'clock  on  a 


Sunday  morning,  and  you've  just  been  arrested  for  causing 
a  disturbance  in  a  bar  downtown.  (Blame  it  on  the  frustra¬ 
tions  of  your  massive  ERP  project....)  Now  it's  time  to  face 
the  music:  Either  you  cough  up  your  bail  or  you  get  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  weekend  in  the  cage.  Unfortunately 
for  you,  most  municipalities  require  that  bail  be  paid  with 
either  a  cashier's  check  or  money  order.  Too  bad  banks 
aren't  open  on  Sundays.  While  the  bankers  enjoy  their  day 
off,  you  languish  in  jail  and  at  taxpayers'  expense,  too. 

Or  do  you?  Judicial  Solutions  Inc.  (JSI)  in  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  developed  the  Municipal  Payment  Center,  a 
machine  that  allows  anyone  with  a  credit  card  or  an  ATM 
card  to  post  bail  or  pay  an  outstanding  fee  for  as  much  as 
his  or  her  credit  limit  will  allow  any  time  of  day. 

A  user  can  walk  up  to  a  kiosk  in  the  correctional  facility  and 
charge  debts  directly  to  a  card  and  then  present  the  voucher 
to  obtain  his  or  her  release.  The  transactions  can  be  con¬ 


ducted  in  English,  Spanish 
or  Vietnamese  using  an 
interactive  touch  screen 
with  full-motion  video. 

Each  transaction  incurs  a 
1 0  percent  fee,  used  to 
pay  the  bank  and  JSI's 
maintenance  costs, 
and  to  support  the 
Inmate  Welfare  Fund. 

The  kiosk  has  been  active  in 
California's  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Sheriff's  Department  for  approximately  a  year.  So  far,  there 
have  been  about  1 78  approved  transactions,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  transaction  of  about  $550.  According  to  Maryleigh 
Madden,  accounting  technician  for  the  facility,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  "is  working  very  well  because  it  meets  the  needs  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  use  alternative  methods  of  payment."  ■ 


Us 


Jtah  State  professor 


M.  David  Merrill 


questions  the  role  of 


computers  in  schools 


Pass.. .or  Fail? 


I.T.  IN  EDUCATION 


With  computers  and  Internet  access  cropping 
up  in  schools  across  the  country,  proponents  of  computer-based 
learning  are  touting  its  merits.  But  not  everyone  thinks  putting  a  child 
in  front  of  a  computer  is  a  panacea  for  what  ails  America’s  schools. 
From  his  position  as  a  professor  of  instructional  technology  at  Utah 
State  University,  M.  David  Merrill  can  see  the  difference  between  how 
businesses  use  computers  to  train  and  how  schools  use  them  to  teach. 
In  a  recent  interview,  he  cautioned  that  schools  have  a  long  way  to  go 
toward  realizing  the  potential  of  computer-based  learning. 


Q.  What's  the  difference  between  education  and  "edutainment"? 


A.  “Edutainment”  means  using  games  to  teach  people,  and  a  lot  of 
educational  software  is  based  on  gaming.  I  get  concerned  that  we  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  entertaining  kids.  We  oftentimes  lose  sight  of 
education.  But  not  everything  can  be  learned  by  shooting  down  aliens, 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Internet  as  a  learning  tool? 

A.  There’s  absolutely  no  question  that  the  Internet  is  the  greatest 


http://www.cio.com 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  MICHEL  RABAGLIATI;  PHOTO  BY  KENT  MILES 


Actually,  it  works  very  well.  Maybe  because 
so  much  of  it  runs  on  Compaq.  Four  out  of 
the  five  most  popular  Web  sites  are  powered 
by  Compaq.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  hits 
are  handled  by  Compaq  platforms  every 


Why  does  the  moon 
stay  in  the  sky? 

What  makes 
the  stars  twinkle? 

How  does 
the  Internet  work? 


day.  Three-quarters  of  the  top  ISPs  have  standardized  on  Compaq 
for  their  Windows  NT  based  Web  hosting.  And  if  you’ve  ever 
received  e-mail,  chances  are,  we  helped  get  it  to  you.  To  find  out 
how  the  Internet  can  help  grow  your  business,  feel  free  to  ask  the 
source  at  1-800-AT-COMPAQ.  Or  visit  www.compaq.com/moon. 


COMPAQ  Better 


answers. 


©1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Compaq  is  registered  in  the  U  S  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.  Better  answers  is  a  service  mark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Trendlines 


phenomenon  of  our  time.  It’s  a 
tremendous  potential  instructional 
source,  and  every  school  ought  to 
have  access. 

Q.  And  the  disadvantages? 

A.  There’s  too  much  that  poses  as 
instruction  that’s  not  very  instruc¬ 
tional.  Right  now  the  Internet  is 
just  access.  Instruction  is  more 
than  information,  and  schools 
need  to  promote  learning  rather 
than  access. 

Q.  Why  aren't  schools  realizing 
the  potential  of  the  Internet  and 
computer-based  learning? 

A.  In  the  business  world,  teaching 
with  computers  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  effective  than  it  is  in 
schools.  Public  schools  have  their 
hands  full  with  babysitting. 


Schools  take  the  place  of  parent¬ 
ing,  and  that  function  won’t  be 
handled  by  the  Internet. 

Q.  What  can  educators  do  to  use 
computers  more  effectively? 

A.  There  are  tremendous  problems 
in  public  schools  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  training  or  teach¬ 
ing.  It’s  the  nature  of  our  system — 
we  have  kind  of  a  flat  system 
where  teachers  are  left  alone  and 
responsible  for  a  whole  class,  and 
often  there  are  aides  with  no  for¬ 
mal  training  running  the  media 
center.  There  are  a  lot  of  pressures, 
and  until  we  can  find  a  way  to 
restructure  that  system  I  think  it’s 
going  to  be  really  hard  for  [com¬ 
puter-based  learning]  to  succeed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  will  see  a  disparity  between 


children  who  grew  up  with  comput¬ 
ers  and  those  who  didn't? 

A.  Yes.  Those  upper-  and  middle- 
class  kids  who  have  computers  at 
home  know  more  than  their  teach¬ 
ers.  They  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage — the  difference 
between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  will  potentially  become  far 
more  pervasive.  The  public  schools 
ought  to  be  able  to  bridge  that  gap. 

Q.  Should  we  stop  putting  com¬ 
puters  in  schools? 

A.  Given  the  choice  between  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  schools  and  not 
putting  them  in,  I  say  put  them  in. 
But  are  we  realizing  their  potential? 
We’ve  got  all  this  technology  and 
all  these  tools  and  yet  we’re  not 
coming  close  to  using  this  power 
to  educate  kids.  -Meg  Mitchell 


Kids  on  Call 


I.T.  IN  SCHOOLS 


No  longer  are  kids  just  using  computers 
in  the  classroom.  Today,  in  schools  from  Kentucky  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  students  are  maintaining  them,  too. 

In  an  effort  to  give  students  more  hands-on  experience,  for 
example,  the  public  school  district  in  Olympia,  Wash., 
involved  middle-  and  high-school  students  in  the  design  and 
installation  of  the  schools'  first  local  networks  seven  years 
ago.  Since  then,  Olympia's  technology-inclined  students  have 
worked  as  "Tech  TAs,"  setting  up  e-mail  accounts  and  printers, 
managing  servers,  maintaining  school  Web  sites  and  trou¬ 
bleshooting  IS  problems  for  teachers. 

At  Washington  Middle  School  in  Olympia, 
students  apply  for  8  to  1 2  open  TA  posi¬ 
tions  each  semester.  The  job  doesn't 
pay,  but  it  does  count  as  an  elective 
course,  taking  up  one  class  period 
a  day.  Before  being  accepted, 
students  must  fill  out  an  appli¬ 
cation  form,  write  an  essay 
explaining  their  qualifications, 
get  recommendations  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  permission  from  parents,  and 
take  a  workshop  in  communication 


and  basic  computing  skills.  Teacher  Marilyn  Piper,  the 
school's  coordinator  for  Generation  Why,  an  initiative  to  inte¬ 
grate  technology  into  the  curriculum,  says  the  TA  program  is 
breaking  down  walls  between  teachers  and  students. 

"It  has  given  students  a  sense  of  worthiness,  that  we  really 
value  them."  And  since  there  is  a  TA  on  hand  every  period, 
teachers  are  getting  their  computer  problems  resolved  much 
more  quickly  than  they  did  when  the  school's  lone  tech  sup¬ 
port  specialist  was  handling  all  the  requests,  Piper  says. 

While  it's  no  secret  that  schools  have  miniscule  IS  budgets, 
Piper  says  the  program  was  started  to  help 
students  develop  real-world 
skills — not  as  a  means  of 
cheap  labor.  "What 
they're  learning  is 
howto  be  innova¬ 
tive  and  howto 
problem  solve  and 
work  with  people." 
For  more  on  IT  in 
education,  see 
"Pass...orFail?"on 
Page  20.  ■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROB  COLLINET 


Reality  check:  If  you’ve  invested  in  technologies  like 


Open  VMS8  or  NonStop  Himalaya®  you  count  on 


them  to  run  your  business — and  they  do  it  well.  But 
with  IT  rapidly  evolving,  there  are  opportunities 


is  extending  these 


must- 

IS 


BSfcg  i  ifk  , 


Do  computer 
makers  believe  that 


every  time  they 
come  out  with 


new  product, 

I  get  a  new  budget? 


environments  to  incorporate  elements  like  Web-enabled  capabilities,  Windows  NT 
interoperability  and  64-bit  performance.  Which  means  your  IT  infrastructure  can 


remain  firmly  in  place  while  new  applications  like  e-commerce  come  on-line.  We 


offer  not  just  systems  but  software,  services  and  solutions  to  make  it  all  work 
together.  So  your  past  investments  will  continue  reaping  future  returns. 

To  learn  more,  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ.  Or  visit  www.compaq.com/investment. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers: 


Node? 


We're  willing  to  bet  you  don't  think  of  yourself  that  way, 


Probably  you  don't  think  of  anyone  at  your  company  as  a  node  either.  They're  users.  People.  Individuals. 

Your  network  should  recognize  individuals  too.  And  it  can,  right  now. 

At  Novell,  we're  networking  specialists.  By  making  Novell  Directory  Services®  (NDS™)  available  on  different  platforms  like 
NetWare®,  NT  and  UNIX®  we've  made  network  management  more  efficient.  Install  it  and  control  access  to  back  office  applications.  Using 
technology  like  Novell's  Z.E.N. works,”  you  can  make  your  Windows®  desktops  and  software  more  reliable.  Deploy  applications.  And  help 
make  your  desktops  Y2K  compliant. 

With  NDS,  every  user  on  your  network  has  a  unique  profile.  Wherever  they  are,  your  users  just  tap  into 
the  network  to  get  their  personal  environment  for  using  and  accessing  everything.  Each  node  is  a  person.  Each  user  is  an  individual. 

Tired  of  being  treated  like  a  node?  Call  1-800-509-1800  or  www.novell.com/node  to  find  out  how  Z.E.N. works 
and  other  applications  for  Novell  Directory  Services  can  help  you. 
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Trendlines 


Salary  Stats 

SURVEY  RESULTS 

Wonder  how  much  you  should 
be  paying  your  system,  network 
and  security  administrators? 
The  Sans  Institute,  a  cooperative 
research  and  education  organiza¬ 
tion  based  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
recently  released  its  1998  Salary 
Survey  of  7,200  such  individuals. 


Average  salary  for  a 
system  administrator 

$60,394 

Average  salary  for  a 
network  administrator 

$58,455 

Average  salary  for  a 
security  administrator 

$68,261 

Overall  average  salary 

$60,991 

Average  increase  over  1 997 

1 1 .93  % 


For  more  information,  visit 
www.sans.org.  For  a  copy  of  the 
survey,  e-mail  your  request 
to  info@sans.org. 


Y2K,  Move  Over 


gigaburger  bug  Sure,  the  millennium  bug 


is  a  pesky  problem,  but  it  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  a  candle  to  the  newly  revealed  "gigaburger 
bug."  On  a  Web  site,  an  unidentified  visionary 
recently  issued  the  following  warning: 

"McDonald's  restaurant  signs  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hamburgers  the  giant  chain  has  sold.  That 
number  now  stands  at  99  billion  burgers,  or  99 
gigaburgers  (GB).  Within  months  or  even  weeks, 


Y2K 

COUNTDOWN 


9  MONTHS  &  COUNTING  ^ 

Helping  Out  Your 
Supply  Chain 


UP  IN  THE  ENTERPRISE,  you  might  not  be  worrying 

about  how  small  businesses  are  handling  Y2K — but 
you  should.  They  are,  after  all,  your  supply  chain. 
Think  about  what  happens  if  your  office  supplies 
don’t  get  delivered  (or  even  more  basic — what  hap¬ 
pens  if  your  janitorial  service  can’t  replenish  the  toilet  paper?). 

To  address  these  concerns,  Dell  Computer  Corp.  has  teamed 
up  with  the  federal  government’s  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  to  increase  Y2K  awareness  among  small  business  owners, 
setting  up  a  pair  of  Web  sites  ( www.sba.gov/y2k  and 
www.dell.com/smallbiz/y2k)  and  disseminating  information  at 
regional  and  district  SBA  offices.  Certainly,  Dell  has  a  vested 
interest  in  attracting  small  businesses  to  a  program  that  may 
require  them  to  buy  new  computers,  but  interestingly,  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  SBA  relationship  is  not  a  marketing  person; 
it’s  the  company’s  CIO  of  IT  application  services,  Andy 
Greenawalt. 

Greenawalt  cites  research  from  GartnerGroup  Inc.  that  predicts 
that  half  of  all  small  businesses  will  be  affected  by  Y2K  and  urges 
them  to  “worry  about  your  suppliers  and  your  suppliers’  suppli¬ 
ers.  If  you’re  a  little  scared,  that’s  a  good  thing,”  he  adds,  noting 
that  a  sense  of  urgency  provides  motivation  to  solve  the  problem. 

According  to  Fred  Hochberg,  deputy  administrator  for  the  SBA, 
the  agency  will  provide  loans  that  can  be  used  to  help  businesses 
with  remediation  costs;  its  Web  site  also  features  a  virtual  class¬ 
room  so  that  business  owners  can  learn  more  about  the  problem. 
Greenawalt  likens  the  plan  to  something  as  basic  as  having  insur¬ 
ance — “It’s  something  you  have  once  you’ve  evaluated  your  risk.” 

How  can  CIOs  help?  Greenawalt  recommends  a  six-stage  pro¬ 
cess  for  small  business  owners,  and  CIOs’  experience  and  savvy 
can  be  useful  in  all  of  them. 

1.  Don't  panic 
2.  Assess  risk 


3.  Consider  your  supply  chain 


4.  Create  a  proactive  plan  to  tackle  the  problem 

5.  Get  help  if  needed 

6.  Fix  it  now  (and  once  fixed,  keep  systems  compliant) 


Naturally,  all  this  applies  to  the  PCs  in  your  enterprise  as  well. 
Remediation  of  PCs  is  no  less  complicated  than  it  is  on  other  sys¬ 
tems.  Depending  on  the  age  of  the  machine  and  its  CPU,  you 
may  need  to  upgrade  the  PC’s  clock  (486  and  earlier)  or  the  BIOS 
(Pentiums),  according  to  Dell.  Check  the  Web  site  of  your  PC’s 
manufacturer  for  compliance  information  about  your  specific 
model.  Microsoft  Corp.  has  also  inaugurated  a  toll-free  number 
(888-MSFT-Y2K)  for  questions  relating  to  its  operating  systems 
and  applications.  (For  more  on  PC  remediation  issues,  see 
“Remediation:  It’s  Not  Just  for  Cobol  Anymore,”  CIO  Section  1, 
Dec.  15, 1998/Jan.  1, 1999.)  -Howard  Baldwin 
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There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data. 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Solution 

Is  the  Real  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software— from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support — lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence — and  true 
competitive  advantage. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  — R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information 
and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 
on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call 
at  919-677-8200. 


♦  Platform  independent 

♦  Strategic  partnerships 


SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 


In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/erp 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com 


919.677.8200 
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Findings  IT  Spending 


that  number  will  roll  over  to  1 00GB. 
McDonald's  signs,  however,  were 
designed  years  ago,  when  the  prospects 
of  selling  1 00  billion  hamburgers  seemed 
unthinkably  remote.  So  the  signs  have 
only  two  [numerical]  places. 

This  means  that,  after  the  sale  of 
the  1 00  billionth  burger, 

McDonald's  signs  will  read  '$00 
Billion  Burgers  Sold.'  This, 
experts  predict,  will  cause  a 
complete  collapse  of  consumer 
confidence  in  McDonald's  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  ensuing  catastrophic 
drop  in  sales  is  seen  as  almost 
certain  to  force  [McDonald's] 
into  bankruptcy.  This,  in  turn, 
will  push  the  teetering 
American  economy  over  the 
brink,  which,  finally,  will  com¬ 
plete  the  total  devastation  of 
the  global  economy,  ending 
civilization  as  we  know  it  and 
forcing  us  all  to  live  on  beetles." 

And  you  thought  your 
company  had  problems. 

Source:  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


l 


Where  the  Bucks  Stop 

Corporate  IT  spending  will  slow  to  between  4  per¬ 
cent  and  6  percent  growth  this  year,  compared  with  7  percent  to 

9  percent  in  recent  years,  according  to  75  senior  IT  executives 
and  CIOs  polled  by  New  York  City-based  financial  firm  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley  Dean  Witter  Co.  Also,  75  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  most  of  whom  represent  Fortune  500  companies,  said 
they  have  not  modified  their  budgets  because  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  or  market  turmoil. 

In  announcing  the  results  of  the  survey,  Morgan  Stanley 
assured  investors  that  only  32  percent  of  IT  organizations 
would  “front  end”  their  budgets  this  year — that  is,  do  most 
of  their  spending  in  the  first  two  quarters.  This  number  is 
“significant  but  less  than  the  market  feared,”  according  to 
George  Kelly,  Morgan  Stanley  managing  director  and  data 
networking  analyst. 

It  also  surfaced  that  IT  executives  are  doing  their  darnedest 
to  bring  Y2K  expenditures  under  control:  Two-thirds  (66  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  respondents  said  Y2K  issues  accounted  for  less  than 

10  percent  of  their  1999  budgets.  And  only  one  in  eight  (13  per¬ 
cent)  said  that  line  item  would  account  for  more  than  one-third 
of  their  budgets  in  1999,  down  from  23  percent  in  1998. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  Y2K  is  becoming  a  nonissue.  Close  to 
one-third  of  the  respondents  (31  percent)  stated  that  they  had 
deferred  new  projects  because  of  Y2K  issues  (which,  according 
to  Morgan  Stanley,  suggests  there  may  be  a  rebound  in  new 
applications  development  in  late  1999  or  early  2000).  And 
57  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  a  post-Y2K  proj¬ 
ect  backlog  to  address.  The  apparent  discontinuity  may  be 

_ _  explained  by  the  fact  that 

74  percent  said  they  will  in¬ 
crease  spending  on  less  expen¬ 
sive,  off-the-shelf  applications. 

The  survey  also  uncovered  a 
number  of  purchasing  trends  in 
specific  technology  sectors: 
Respondents  stated  that  IBM 
Corp.,  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  would 
receive  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
hardware  business  transacted  in 
1999.  In  addition,  the  main¬ 
frame  appears  to  be  alive  and 
well — more  than  half  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  that’s 
where  they  store  60  percent  or 
more  of  their  mission-critical 
applications  and  data.  Some 
71  percent  of  the  IT  execs  stated 
that  they’re  consolidating  their 
networking  purchasing  through 
one  vendor,  and  one-fifth  (20  per¬ 
cent)  said  they  expect  to  deploy 
voice-over-IP  networks  sometime 
in  ’99.  -David  Pearson 


Top  10  Spending  Areas 

Web  and  sales-force  efforts  rank  at  top 
of  spending  plans  among  75  respondents 


1.  Website  development 

2.  Sales-force  automation 

3.  Warehousing 

4.  Customer  support 

5.  Human  resources 

6.  Supply  chain 

7.  Middleware 

8.  Maintenance  management 

9.  Manufacturing 

10.  Knowledge  management 

SOURCE:  MORGAN  STANLEY  DEAN  WITTER  CO.,  "CIO  OUTLOOK  99" 
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Give  your  ERP 
headache  to  someone  else. 


Sure,  you  could  run  your  own 
ERP  environment,  especially  if  you  like 
unpredictable  costs,  downtime,  and 
missed  business  opportunities.  But 
then  you  could  also  run  a  company- 
operated  pharmacy. 

Unless  it’s  your  core  competency, 
it  simply  makes  sense  to  outsource. 
And  J.D.  Edwards’  Worry-Free  ERP 
Outsourcing  gives  you  a  world-class  ERP 


solution  for  a  fixed  monthly  rate  per 
user  -  including  all  the  hardware, 
software,  upgrades,  maintenance,  and 
technical  support  you  need  to  keep 
headaches  at  bay. 

You’ll  reduce  your  capital  invest¬ 
ments  and  IT  staffing  risks.  Get  a  faster 
time  to  benefit.  Enjoy  better  customer 
service,  superior  project  management, 
and  a  greater  range  of  services  than 

IPEdwards 

ERP  Outsourcing 

Idea  to  action 


an  in-house  solution  can  offer.  And 
unlike  many  other  ERP  solutions, 
J.D.  Edwards’  Idea  to  Action™  makes 
it  easy  to  change  the  applications, 
allowing  you  to  act  or  react  as  your 
business  needs  change. 

Why  suffer?  Call  (888)-495-9781 
today  to  find  out  how  J.D.  Edwards’ 
Worry-Free  ERP  Outsourcing  can  take 
the  pain  out  of  your  ERP  headache. 


Copyright©  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company,  1999.  J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company. 
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Beyond  smart  technologies  and  sound  business  strategies, 
successful  ERP  projects  hunger  for  that  human  touch 

BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 


AS  ANYONE  WHO  HAS  EVER  SURVIVED  THE 
implementation  of  an  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  system  can  tell  you,  it’s 
not  about  the  technology,  it’s  about  re¬ 
inventing  the  business.  And,  although 
your  company  may  pay  tremendous  lip  service  to 
people  and  cultural  issues,  when  it  comes  to  a  major 
ERP  initiative  you  ignore  them  at  your  peril. 

In  its  brief  history,  ERP  is  more  often  identified  with 
out-of-control  budgets  and  questionable  returns  than 
with  business  transformation.  Replacing  dozens  of 
legacy  systems  with  a  single  integrated  one  for  man¬ 
aging  operations  across  every  discipline — finance, 
human  resources,  procurement, 
materials  management,  sales  and 
distribution,  production,  order 
management — is  challenging 
even  for  companies  with  gener¬ 
ous  IS  budgets  and  a  hefty  staff. 
Equally  daunting,  because  ERP 
is  so  intertwined  with  business 
processes,  is  the  task  of  effec¬ 
tively  changing  the  daily  activi¬ 
ties  and  behaviors  of  many  of 
your  employees.  For  instance,  a 
warehouse  worker  managing 
inventory  spreadsheets  pre-ERP 
could  be  forecasting  customer 
demand  and  making  critical 


Reader 


SMART  CIOS  AND  BUSINESS 
leaders  realize  that  ERP  is  largely  a 
people  reengineering  challenge. 
Read  on  to  learn 

►  The  cost  of  ignoring  ERP's 
human  impact 

►  How  cross-functional  training 
helps  large  enterprise  projects 
succeed 

►  How  to  manage  risk  across  a 
global  implementation 


business  decisions  after  ERP.  Are  you  confident  your 
workforce  is  ready  for  those  kinds  of  changes? 

From  an  organizational  viewpoint,  ERP  concepts 
are  especially  tricky  because  they  go  against  the 
mantra  of  decentralization,  which  many  companies 
adopted  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  to  spur  innovation 
among  business  units.  These  sophisticated  enterprise 
systems  require  a  switch  from  a  functional  to  a  pro¬ 
cess  orientation  because  modules  often  cut  across  tra¬ 
ditional  departmental  lines.  That’s  tough  for  compa¬ 
nies  with  myriad  independent  business  units  that  are 
unaccustomed  to  sharing  information  or  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  other  divisions. 

Finally,  the  spate  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  in 
many  industries  over  the  last  decade  has  made  the 
integration  problem  more  vexing.  Taking  a  hard  look 
at  your  company’s  unique  culture — before  you  choose 
a  system — is  the  first  step  toward  preventing  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  ranks. 

take  time  to  talk 

Unfortunately,  many  companies  have  paid  the  price 
for  ignoring  corporate  culture  in  a  mad  rush  to 
slam-dunk  the  system.  Take  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  (now  CBS  Corp.),  which  began  an 
SAP/R3  finance  and  purchasing  installation  encom¬ 
passing  six  business  units  in  1994.  During  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  early  ’90s,  Westinghouse  was  forced  to 
write  off  $5  billion  in  bad  loans — approximately  one- 
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PEOPLE  PtEA&R&UliedSignal's 

Jeff  Smith  could  write  a  book 
on  the  subtleties  of  international 
business  and  culture. 


©1 998  Quantum  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Quantum  and  the  Quantum  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation,  registered  in  the  U.S.A.  and  other  countries. 


When  it  comes  to  your  company’s 
drives,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
“adequate”  performance.  The  stakes 
are  just  too  high.  That’s  why  we’re 
constantly  pushing  the  limits  of 
reliability  with  innovations  like  our 
Shock  Protection  System.  It  protects 
the  vital  drive  mechanism  -  and 
your  sensitive  information -from 
the  bumps  and  bruises  of  life.  Visit  us 
at  www.quantum.com.  You’ll  find  that 
every  one  of  our  storage  solutions 
is  based  on  the  same  premise: 
Good  enough  is  not  good  enough. 
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third  of  its  revenues — from  its  financial  services  unit, 
according  to  Don  Janson,  former  SAP  project  manager 
at  Westinghouse,  now  director  of  financial  process 
improvements  at  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  in  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.J.  When  a  new  chairman  was  hired  to  lead  a  turn¬ 
around  strategy  that  included  cutting  costs  through  stan¬ 
dardization,  the  IS  department  had  just  over  a  year  to  get 
the  system  up  and  running. 

Westinghouse  had  been  organized  in  a  highly  decen¬ 
tralized  fashion  since  the  1970s,  with  each  business  unit 
controlling  its  own  finances  and  resources.  The  project 
team  did  not  spend  much  time  educating  the  businesses 
that  moving  to  a  centralized,  shared  environment  would 
help  Westinghouse  become  more  efficient,  and  it  met 
resistance  as  a  result.  Faced  with  a  loss  of  autonomy, 
managers  from  various  divisions  haggled  over  the  new 
reporting  structures,  standards  for  coding  systems  and 
other  common  processes.  Further,  they  were  slow  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  the  project  team  needed  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation.  Finally,  says  Janson,  “senior  management 
had  to  come  in  and  lay  down  the  law.” 

The  project  team  extended  the  deadline  by  three 
months  to  work  through  the  problems,  costing  Westing¬ 
house  an  added  $3  million  to  $4  million.  Janson  says  the 
company  learned  the  value  of  educating  all  stakehold¬ 
ers,  not  just  the  end  users.  In  his  new  position  at  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  Janson  predicts  he  will  soon  head  another  ERP 
project.  His  first  step  will  be  to  hire  a  consultant  to  help 
assess  the  culture.  “Most  companies  don’t  have  good 
change  management  resources,  and  sometimes  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  an  outside  view.”  Second,  he  plans  to  hire  a 
change  management  director,  who  he  believes  should 


report  not  to  the  CIO  but  to  a  general  manager  or  other 
cross-functional  title. 

learn  new  roles 

In  some  cases,  the  challenge  of  ERP  is  not  so  much  gain¬ 
ing  buy-in  but  helping  employees  cope  with  funda¬ 
mental  job  makeovers.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  com¬ 
pany  in  need  of  a  face  lift,  it  would  be  The  Boeing  Co. 
The  embattled  aviation  giant  has  been  struggling  for  20 
years  to  shed  its  1940s  approach  to  building  planes. 

Since  World  War  II,  Boeing’s  commercial  airline  divi¬ 
sion  has  built  up  an  amazing  conglomeration  of  legacy 
systems,  including  the  450  that  feed  data  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  and  that  are  being  replaced  through 
Boeing’s  business  process  and  systems  improvement  plan. 
At  last  count,  there  were  14  bill-of-material  systems  and 
30  shop  floor  control  systems.  With  every  change  to  an 
order,  parts  data  must  be  manually  updated  in  all  sys¬ 
tems  and  then  triple-checked  for  accuracy.  Still,  there 
have  been  embarrassing  and  costly  gaffes.  In  1997  the 
company  had  to  shut  down  the  747  production  line  for 
20  days  after  a  series  of  mishaps  resulted  in  missing  parts 
and  delayed  schedules. 

Boeing’s  announcement  in  late  1998  that  layoffs 
planned  for  the  next  two  years  had  risen  to  48,000  is  a 
further  indication  of  the  company’s  production  ills. 
Publicly,  the  company  blames  the  layoffs  on  canceled 
orders  from  Asia,  yet  spokesperson  Vicki  Ray  freely 
admits,  “Our  planes  cost  too  much  to  make.” 

In  1994  Boeing  devised  a  business  process  improvement 
plan,  of  which  ERP  is  just  one  piece,  with  the  arrival  of 
new  management.  The  cost  of  the  plan  was  a  reported 
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$500  million,  although  Boeing  would  not  comment.  The 
new  ERP  system,  based  on  Baan  IV  finance,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  modules,  an  Oracle  database  and 
process  planning  software  from  Cimlinc  Inc.  in  Itasca, 
Ill.,  is  up  and  running  in  all  19  parts  plants  across  18,000 
users.  The  engineering  area  will  follow  this  year.  The 
company  is  now  working  from  a  single  source  of  prod¬ 
uct  data,  departments  are  communicating  better  and  one 
plant  has  already  shown  an  80  percent  reduction  in  the 
cycle  time  for  a  part  to  flow  through  the  manufacturing 
process,  according  to  Martin  Ritchie,  director  of  Boeing’s 
ERP  Competence  Center.  Boeing  is  pinning  its  future  on 
these  systems — up  to  2,000  people  are  working  on  the 
overall  reengineering  project  implementation,  from  devel¬ 
oping  the  processes  and  system  to  preparing  their  areas 
for  implementation,  at  any  given  time. 

While  Ritchie  says  that  many  of  Boeing’s  workers  are 
glad  to  see  the  changes,  the  company’s  culture  of  inde¬ 
pendence  formed  a  barrier  to  introducing  common  pro¬ 
cesses.  Each  department  had  free  rein  to  make  decisions 
and  set  procedures.  “This  culture  can  lead  to  one  in 
which  100,000  people  are  going  out  and  taking  charge,” 
he  admits. 

The  ERP  project  team  encouraged  flexibility  and 
user  involvement  in  decisions  whenever  possible.  In 
manufacturing,  for  instance,  plants  can  choose  to 
install  one  of  four  different  MRP  modules.  In  areas  like 
materials  planning,  change  was  dramatic.  Previously, 
roughly  300  materials  planners  (under  different  job 
titles)  worked  as  expediters,  hunting  down  parts  on  the 
shop  floor.  Now  they  work  as  buyers,  ordering  raw 
materials  from  suppliers  and  letting  the  system  track 
parts.  Individuals  who  used  to  work  as  buyers  are  now 
contract  administrators. 

To  ease  anxiety  and  help  employees  learn  their  new 
roles,  Dave  Clark,  Boeing’s  director  of  knowledge  trans¬ 
fer,  introduced  a  “proof  of  concept”  exercise,  an  eight- 
week  knowledge  transfer  course  on  the  system  that 
involves  users  and  managers  from  every  department  in 
the  plant.  During  the  course,  employees  work  together 
on  a  problem,  such  as  how  to  handle  an  emergency  order 
or  a  last-minute  design  change.  Cross-functional  train¬ 
ing  has  torn  down  walls  between  previously  isolated 
areas  like  finance  and  engineering  and  helped  everyone 
understand  the  impact  one  change  to  the  system  has  on 
the  entire  operation,  according  to  Clark. 

The  first  course  had  300  participants  but  no  managers, 
a  mistake  the  company  paid  for  after  the  system  went 
live.  Managers  continued  to  work  off  the  old  “hot  lists” 
for  parts  requests  and  began  to  reshuffle  work  rather 
than  follow  instructions  in  the  system.  That  caused  fur¬ 
ther  parts  shortages  and  general  chaos  until  the  managers 
came  up  to  speed  on  the  new  process,  Clark  recalls.  Now 
managers  attend  the  training,  and,  says  Clark,  “life  is 
good  in  the  parts  plants.” 

Clark  knew  the  exercise  was  a  success  when  he  learned 
that  a  manager  in  one  of  the  divisions  called  the  account¬ 
ing  department  to  report  that  an  error  he  made  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  might  affect  a  customer’s  invoice.  “Now  people  at 


Before  You  Begin 

A  few  things  to  ponder  when  planning  for  ERP 

■  Which  processes  are  most  important  to  change  now  and  why? 

■  Does  this  system  meet  our  needs  or  go  beyond  them? 

■  Who  will  be  the  change  champion(s)? 

■  Who  are  the  stakeholders? 

■  What  is  the  business  culture  at  our  company  and  what  are  its  strengths? 

■  What  subcultures  do  we  have  and  what  are  their  strengths? 

■  How  can  we  apply  those  strengths  to  business  change? 

■  What  cultural  attributes  are  weak  or  will  interfere  with  the  change? 

■  What  will  be  the  toughest  changes,  and  how  will  we  address  them? 

■  Who  will  be  responsible  for  change  management? 

the  plants  have  an  understanding  of  finance.  That’s  a  real 
powerful  thing,”  he  says. 

Clark  hopes  the  massive  reengineering  program  will 
catapult  the  world’s  largest  exporter  out  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Early  results  show  the  company  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction:  The  machine  fabrication  plant  in  Auburn, 

Wash.,  has  met  its  25  percent  cost  reduction  goal  and  is 
delivering  sales  orders  on  or  ahead  of  schedule  85  percent 
to  90  percent  of  the  time,  as  opposed  to  65  percent  to  75 
percent  of  the  time  under  the  old  processes.  Casual  sur¬ 
veys  also  suggest  that  employees  have  better  control  of 
their  work  and  higher  job  satisfaction.  Boasts  Clark:  “We 
have  replaced  the  informal  knowledge  sources  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  pretty  savvy  with  how  the  enterprise  works.” 

going  global?  think  local 

Introducing  ERP  across  a  complex  production  process 
is  an  ongoing  communications  struggle.  Imagine  the 
rise  in  complexity  once  the  project  crosses  U.S.  bor¬ 
ders.  As  AlliedSignal  Inc.  learned,  the  people  you  choose 
to  lead  the  effort  make  all  the  difference.  A  $14.5  billion 
manufacturer  of  aircraft  and  automotive  components, 
chemicals,  fiber  and  other  advanced  materials, 

AlliedSignal’s  turbocharging  systems  division  is  in  the 
middle  of  an  SAP/R3  project  spanning  11  countries,  18 
sites  and  9  languages.  The  company  developed  an  enter¬ 
prise  systems  strategy  in  1996  to  help  improve  produc¬ 
tivity  in  logistics  and  supply  chain  management,  begin¬ 
ning  with  its  turbocharging  systems  division,  which 
makes  turbochargers  for  cars,  trucks  and  airplanes. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Jeff  Smith,  CIO  of  the  tur¬ 
bocharging  systems  division,  has  spent  28  weeks  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  America  and  could  probably 
write  a  book  on  the  subtleties  of  international  business 
culture.  Despite  the  cross-culture  challenges,  Smith  de¬ 
cided  that  a  big-bang  approach  of  launching  all  nine 
SAP  modules  at  once  at  each  site  would  help  the  divi¬ 
sion  meet  Allied’s  broader  corporate  goals  for  common 
global  processes  and  would  also  eliminate  Y2K  costs. 

With  a  time  frame  of  roughly  seven  months  to  imple¬ 
ment  new  processes,  data  standards  and  systems  in  each 
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country,  the  pressure  was  intense,  Smith  admits. 

Given  the  cultural  and  political  differences  between 
nationalities,  Smith  realized  that  people  would  resist  the 
new  business  model  unless  there  were  local  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  project  team.  He  attributes  the  project’s  suc¬ 
cess  largely  to  the  global  team,  whose  15  members  repre¬ 
sented  all  11  countries.  “It  never  would  have  worked  if 
they  were  all  Americans,”  he  says.  Each  member  of  the 
global  team  brought  expertise  in  one  of  the  SAP  modules 
and  worked  with  the  local  teams  as  consultants  during 
the  implementation,  defining  requirements,  assisting  with 
training  and  ensuring  design  consistency  around  the 
world.  The  global  team  also  facilitated  and  approved 
requests  for  customization,  which,  if  deemed  appropri¬ 
ate,  were  copied  around  the  world.  Smith  says  conflicts 
over  standards  lessened  with  time  as  people  learned  of 
progress  at  the  early  project  sites.  Smith  calls  the  global 
team  “the  fabric  that  held  all  the  decisions  together.” 

A  major  roadblock  was  overcoming  skills  gaps 
between  the  plants.  In  some  countries,  workers  were  using 
paper  or,  at  best,  spreadsheets  to  manage  the  production 
schedule.  In  France,  workers  had  no  concept  of  modern 
production  principles  such  as  planning  ahead  for  cus¬ 
tomer  demand.  With  the  help  of  in-house  trainers  and 
experts  from  Buker  Inc.,  an  Illinois  consulting  firm,  every 
user  attended  functional  training  in  ERP  manufacturing 
disciplines,  along  with  SAP  technical  training. 


Cultural  Hot  Spots 

Tips  for  handling  ERP’s  cultural  issues 

■  View  ERP  implementation  as  a  business  initiative,  not  an  IS  initia¬ 
tive.  Educate  and  engage  senior  management  as  early  as  possible. 

■  Don't  let  technical  problems  dominate  the  project's  time.  Create 
a  dedicated  staff  position  for  change  management.  Use  your  best  and 
brightest  people  on  the  change  team. 

■  Articulate  expectations  before  implementation.  What  will  the  proj¬ 
ect's  stakeholders  say  are  the  attributes  of  the  new  environment  in  a  year? 
Where  are  the  gaps  in  the  plan?  What  conflicts  of  opinion  exist  today? 

■  Avoid  political  infighting  between  previously  isolated  divisions. 

Managers  from  the  various  business  units  must  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  reasons  behind  the  change.  What's  in  it  for  them?  Write  a 
change  management  document  that  includes  the  communication 
strategy  and  core  business  principles  of  the  company. 

■  Encourage  users  to  change  their  job  roles.  If  employees  are  already 
overworked,  eliminate  any  nonessential  tasks  the  system  may  require. 
Develop  incentive  programs  to  motivate  change  and  incorporate  them 
into  performance  reviews. 

■  Don't  change  too  much  at  once.  Major  change  requires  an  evolution¬ 
ary  approach.  Don't  overwhelm  your  organization  with  a  system  that  has 
more  functionality  than  you  absolutely  need.  Consider  a  phased  rollout 
and  shoot  for  short  wins  to  generate  momentum  during  the  project. 


At  the  national  level,  the  local  business  culture  dictated 
the  training  method.  The  French,  for  instance,  tended  to 
segment  workers  into  narrow,  vertical  job  roles  and 
required  heavy  documentation,  while  the  Irish,  who  have 
broader  responsibilities,  needed  more  general  training 
across  several  disciplines.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
when  SAP  turned  on,  we  had  the  right  people  in  the  right 
positions,  ready  to  execute  the  job,”  Smith  explains. 

While  Smith  says  many  low-skill  jobs  at  the  plants 
were  eliminated  with  the  new  system,  company  growth 
has  allowed  the  displaced  workers  to  find  other  factory 
positions.  Smith  proudly  reports  that  the  turbocharging 
division  is  now  managing  customers  and  suppliers  from 
a  central  database,  and  on-time  product  delivery  rates 
have  jumped  from  65  percent  to  92  percent.  He  says  the 
hardest  part  of  the  project  has  not  been  resistance  but  a 
lack  of  readiness  in  countries  where  ERP  processes  were 
brand  new.  He  adds  that  prioritizing  requests  across  sev¬ 
eral  countries  at  once  became  “a  very  draining  process.” 

keep  to  the  basics 

Spend  a  few  minutes  with  ERP  warrior  Jorge 
Taborga,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  networking 
company  Bay  Networks  Inc.,  who  took  his  com¬ 
pany  through  a  kamikaze  nine-month  implementation 
from  October  1995  to  July  1996,  and  you’ll  get  a  little 
different  perspective  from  Smith’s.  “It  was  a  blast.”  he 
says.  Not  one  to  mince  words,  Taborga’s  overall  message 
is  to  think  simple.  Resist  customizing  the  software  or 
including  optional  features  and  promise  only  what  can 
be  delivered  in  the  time  frame.  “The  objective  should 
always  be  to  aim  high  enough  to  make  a  difference,  but 
not  so  high  that  the  target  will  be  missed,”  he  says. 

Since  the  Silicon  Valley  networking  company  replaced 
a  patchwork  enterprise  system  based  on  software  from 
Ask  (now  a  Computer  Associates  division)  with  SAP/R3 
financial,  distribution  and  manufacturing  modules,  the 
company  has  realized  a  $20  million  return  on  investment 
from  a  number  of  improvements,  including  better  inven¬ 
tory  turns  and  on-time  delivery. 

Formed  from  a  1994  merger  of  SynOptics  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  and  Wellfleet  Communications  Inc.,  Bay 
Networks  (now  owned  by  Nortel  Networks  Ltd.)  was 
struggling  to  keep  up  not  only  with  its  hotshot  competi¬ 
tor  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  but  also  with  35  percent  growth 
rates  in  the  networking  industry.  The  company  needed  an 
integrated  system  that  wouldn’t  take  two  years  to  install. 

Taborga  focused  on  three  principles  to  ensure  success: 
scope  management,  speed  and  “constant  care,”  his  term 
for  a  stable,  ongoing  support  team.  The  trick  was  to  con¬ 
vince  stakeholders  that  a  slimmed-down  system  would 
help  the  company  achieve  its  goals  more  quickly — and 
avoid  the  typical  burnout  of  ERP  project  teams. 

As  the  SAP  project  director,  Taborga  was  the  disci¬ 
plinarian.  He  issued  business  managers  IOUs  for  func¬ 
tionality  that  would  not  be  included  in  the  nine-month 
project  scope  and  instituted  a  70  percent  accuracy  rule 
for  rapid  decision  making  that  allowed  the  project  team 
to  make  decisions  based  on  incomplete  information. 
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Taborga  says  speed  was  a  major  factor  in  managing  the 
change.  “It  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  ‘why’  and  ‘how’  argu¬ 
ments,”  he  says.  Taborga  spent  most  of  his  energy  sell¬ 
ing  the  project  to  top  executives  in  each  department,  who 
were  then  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  the  message 
to  their  staffs. 

Taborga  also  worked  to  minimize  job  changes.  New 
jobs  were  not  created  to  match  the  system  as  in  some 
ERP  projects.  Aside  from  basic  SAP  training,  the  project 
team  worked  individually  with  users  to  explain  the  added 
responsibilities  they  would  have  and  designated  “power 
users”  in  each  area  who  serve  as  both  ongoing  training 
resources  and  IS  liaisons.  The  project  team  then  ran  SAP 
workshops  so  that  managers  could  learn  the  system’s 
impact  on  daily  operations. 

If  he  could  do  it  again,  Taborga  says  he  would  have 
included  more  business  simulation  sessions.  He  worries 
about  the  ramifications  of  giving  users  such  power  at  the 
desktop.  “SAP  is  like  a  jet  fighter,  capable  of  destroying 
cities.  If  a  mistake  is  made  [in  the  system],  it  can  affect 
product  availability,  which,  if  it  were  to  happen  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  would  be  fatal.” 

Taborga  believes  the  experience  has  created  a  “good 
change  culture”  (which  he  defines  as  the  ability  to  adapt 
to  change  and  embrace  teamwork)  at  Bay  Networks  and 
is  proud  to  report  that  the  IS  department  has  not  missed 
a  deadline  for  an  SAP  implementation  in  the  four  years 
since  the  project  began.  The  company  even  created  a  new 
service  offering  to  help  its  customers  better  manage  their 
SAP  projects.  In  ERP  initiatives,  Taborga  believes  the 
CIO’s  most  important  task  is  developing  relationships 
with  the  business  and  ensuring  constant  support.  “If  the 
CIO  does  not  take  this  active  role,  the  project  is  not  going 
anywhere,”  he  says. 


find  a  champion  of  change 

Communicate  with  stakeholders,  develop  relationships, 
foster  collaboration,  strive  for  simplicity.  Sounds 
pretty  basic,  right?  Not  really.  ERP  is  a  long-term 
commitment  that  requires  long-term  support.  Training 
and  education  shouldn’t  end  after  the  system  has  gone 
live.  While  there  is  no  “right”  way  to  implement  ERP, 
the  core  ingredient  of  every  project — and  the  toughest 
to  do  well — is  active  and  engaged  leadership.  Someone 
from  the  top — whether  it’s  the  CIO,  COO,  CFO  or 
CEO — must  own  the  role  of  “change  champion”  for 
the  life  of  the  project.  As  the  companies  above  demon¬ 
strate,  the  most  important  step  you  can  take  as  the  lead¬ 
er  of  an  ERP  project  is  to  plan  for  culture  change  well 
before  the  implementation  begins.  The  second  step  is 
to  act  on  those  plans  with  a  dedicated  change  manage¬ 
ment  program. 

Consultants  believe  that  evolutionary  change  in  busi¬ 
ness  from  ERP  will  not  occur  until  organizations  begin 
to  reorganize  their  businesses  around  processes,  which 
means  pitching  the  old  organization  chart  and  starting 
anew.  Ideally,  says  Ingersoll-Rand’s  Janson,  companies 
should  create  employee  support  departments  for  HR 
and  payroll,  vendor  support  for  purchasing  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  department  for  sales,  marketing,  manufacturing 
and  scheduling.  But  remember,  there  are  people  behind 
that  org  chart.  As  one  CIO  joked  about  the  challenge  of 
converting  a  paper-based  manufacturing  plant  to  the 
company’s  new  ERP  system:  “It’s  much  easier  to  repro¬ 
gram  a  robotic  piece  of  equipment.  It’s  not  going  to  talk 
back  to  you.”  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  pschneider@cio.com. 
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Introducing  the  iGrafx™  System  from  Micrografx® 

The  only  fully  integrated  system  that  helps  business  users, 

IT  professionals  and  consultants  communicate  concepts,  visualize 
solutions,  and  improve  business  processes  through  graphics-based  applications. 

The  iGrafx  System  lowers  total  cost  of  ownership  across  the  entire  range  of  solutions, 
while  providing  intelligent  graphics  tools  needed  at  every  level  of  the  modern  enterprise. 
To  see  for  yourself,  visit  our  website. 


iGrafx 

ENTERPRISE 


iGrafx 

DEVELOPMENT 


Rapidly  develop  graphics- 
driven  applications 


iGrafx 

NETWORK 


Discover,  design  and 
document  networks 


iGrafx 

DESIGNER 


Technical  illustration, 
image,  3D  graphics 


Visualize  and  model 
SAP  R/3®  processes 


iGrafx 


configure  and  deploy  www.microqrafx.com/monacio 
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Reader  ROI 


SOMETIMES  MAINFRAMES  ARE  LIKE  KITCHEN  CABINETS: 
They're  easier  to  reface  than  replace.  A  Web  interface 
and  a  layer  of  middleware  glue  can  yield  big  paybacks 
with  a  small  investment.  In  this  article,  you'll  learn 

►  Why  new  technology  may  not  always  be  the  answer 

►  How  to  reapply  one  problem's  solution  to  other 
challenges 

►  How  relationships  can  be  as  important  as  technology 


ARK  BOYER  BEGAN  THE  NEW  YEAR  LOOK- 
ing  for  a  new  job.  After  four  years  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  Alaska’s  Department  of  Admin¬ 
istration,  acting  as  executive  sponsor  for 
L«  some  of  the  most  successful  IS  projects  in  the 
state’s  history,  he  shouldn’t  have  to  look  too  hard.  He  can  put 
this  on  his  resume: 

Headed  a  $300,000,  six-month  project  to  implement  a  Web 
and  telephone  interface  that  allows  customers  to  renew  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations  without  visiting  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  (DMV).  Cut  the  state’s  fulfillment  cost  from  $7.75  to 
91  cents  while  simultaneously  slashing  the  transaction  time 
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Simple 

PI  - 1 

BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 

Seeking  the  straightest  path 
to  remaking  the  Alaska  DMV, 
Mark  Boyer  discovered  that 
no  good  deed  goes  unpunished 


for  the  customer  from  two-and-a-half  hours  (not  including 
travel  time)  to  just  under  three  minutes.  Achieved  a  significant 
rise  in  customer  and  employee  satisfaction  at  the  DMV. 
Reapplied  the  process  and  technology  to  the  state’s  business- 
license  renewal  department.  Targeting  other  administrative 
niches  and  anticipating  similar  results. 

If  you  are  a  potential  employer  who  calls  Boyer  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  he’ll  tell  you  that  three  things  made  those  projects  work: 
focusing  on  the  customer,  leveraging  the  department’s  current 
core  technology  in  new  electronic  venues  instead  of  throwing 
out  the  old  system  and  developing  a  general  technology  solu¬ 
tion  that  could  work  in  other  areas. 

http://www.cio.com 


But  he’ll  also  sound  a  warning  about  the  need  to  work  hard 
at  building  relationships  across  departments,  especially  when 
you’re  the  outsider  coming  in  to  fix  someone  else’s  problem. 
Boyer  burned  a  few  bridges  in  his  zeal  to  improve  the  DMV’s 
efficiency,  and  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  he’s  updating  his 
resume  (see  “On  the  Firing  Line,  Page  42). 

Love  Your  Customer 

In  the  past,  when  you  went  to  reregister  your  car  at  the 
Anchorage  office  of  the  DMV,  the  clerk  would  punch  your 
data  into  a  terminal  and  the  database  on  the  mainframe  would 
spit  back  a  record.  Owner  the  same?  Yes.  Address  the  same? 
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Dennis  Hoffman  hopes  to  perpetuate 
some  of  Mark  Boyer's  progressive 
ideas  about  IT  in  Alaska. 


stepchild  of  the  public  safety  department,  the  DMV  got  very 
few  budget  dollars.  “Cops  put  all  their  money  into  guns,  cars 
and  jails,”  Boyer  explains.  The  DMV  was  using  old  desktop 
computers  backed  by  an  MVS-based  mainframe  holding  the 
license  and  auto  registration  databases. 

The  easy  answer  to  the  DMV’s  problems  was  to  throw  out 
the  mainframe  and  reengineer  the  whole  DMV.  But  that  wasn’t 


On  the  Firing  Line 

Why  partnering  may  be  more  prudent  than 
pushing  in  the  long  run 

WHY  HAS  MARK  BOYER  RESIGNED  FROM  HIS 
position  in  Alaska's  department  of  administra¬ 
tion?  He  was  too  eager.  At  one  point  during  the 
DMV  project  he  offended  some  of  his  colleagues  at  other 
state  agencies  simply  by  offering  to  help  upgrade  their 
systems.  He  now  feels  that  his  eagerness  compromised  his 
effectiveness  to  reengineer.  "How  do  you  fix  something 
that  you  don't  own  and  don't  control?"  Boyer  asks. 

Although  the  department  of  administration  is  responsible 
for  many  bureaucratic  functions,  from  payroll  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  defender's  office,  when  Boyer  started  the  job  the 
department  did  not  own  the  DMV. 


Yes.  Hand  over  the  fee  and  you’d 
get  your  registration  tags.  Based  on 
a  time-and-motion  study  in  the 
spring  of  1996,  you’d  end  up  wast¬ 
ing  two-and-a-half  hours  in  line  for 
a  five-minute  transaction.  It  wasn’t 
much  better  in  Fairbanks,  which 
clocked  in  at  90  minutes  per  visit. 

And  this  doesn’t  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  fewer  than  half  of  the 
renewal  offices  (18  out  of  44)  are 
outside  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  Juneau,  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks.  In  remote  parts  of  the 
largest  state  in  the  union,  visiting 
the  nearest  office  to  renew  auto  reg¬ 
istration  might  mean  traveling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  had  two 
problems  with  the  DMV:  time  and 
distance.  The  DMV  faced  a  time 
problem  itself:  Its  employees  had  to  spend  lots  of  time  handling 
renewals,  at  the  expense  of  some  other  tasks  that  actually 
needed  a  human  hand.  At  $4.50,  the  cost  of  processing  a  mail- 
in  renewal  was  lower  than  the  $7.75  it  took  to  serve  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  person,  but  the  six-  to  eight-week  turnaround  time  to 
get  the  registration  tags  back  to  the  vehicle  owner  was  nothing 
to  brag  about.  Multiply  those  expenses  by  the  220,000 
Alaskans  who  need  to  renew  their  automobile  registration  each 
year  and  it  was  pretty  clear  where  the  state  was  spending  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar  chunk  of  its  tax  revenues. 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  didn’t  know  those  cost  figures  and 
didn’t  much  care.  What  raised  their  ire  was  the  wait  they  had 
to  endure  to  perform  a  relatively  simple  task.  So  loud  was  this 
grumbling  that  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  slipped  in  a  promise  to  fix 
the  DMV  during  his  1995  State  of  the  State  speech. 

The  responsibility  fell  to  Boyer.  The  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  is  an  appointed  position,  but 
Boyer  isn’t  some  know-nothing  political  crony.  As  the  former 
general  manager  of  a  Fairbanks  utility  and  former  city  man¬ 
ager  for  Fairbanks,  he  knew  the  adage  “the  personal  is  polit¬ 
ical”  was  true — that  is,  that  the  best  politics  helped  citizens 
right  where  they  can  see  it.  Something  as  simple  as  erasing  the 
lines  at  the  DMV  would  make  a  big  impact  statewide. 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  at  the  DMV  was  far  from  simple. 

“The  DMV  didn’t  have  any  business  plan  whatsoever,” 
Boyer  told  CIO  from  his  Juneau  office  before  he  resigned. 
“They  were  just  into  survival.”  So,  despite  the  spotlight  the 
governor  shone  on  the  DMV,  the  problem  wasn’t  being  fixed. 
And  the  automobile  owners  weren’t  the  only  ones  upset  at  the 
situation.  “DMV  employees  were  demoralized,”  Boyer  says. 
“They  had  counseling  sessions  on  violence  in  the  workplace 
and  dealing  with  difficult  customers.”  Plus,  as  the  ugly 
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necessarily  the  right  answer.  In 
fact,  according  to  George  Linda- 
mood,  vice  president  and  program 
director  in  GartnerGroup  Inc.’s  IT 
Executive  Program  and  former 
CIO  of  the  state  of  Washington,  it 
rarely  is.  A  veteran  of  a  failed 
DMV  conversion  himself  (see  “To 
Hell  and  Back,”  CIO  Section  1, 
Dec.  1,  1998),  Lindamood  says 
that  DMV  projects  that  overhaul 
the  mainframe  are  mistakes  for 
two  reasons.  First,  you  wind  up 
with  something  that’s  obsolete  as 
soon  as  it’s  complete  and  second, 
these  types  of  projects  tend  to  run 
out  of  control.  Several  states,  such 
as  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  took  the  overhaul  route 
(see  “When  Bad  Things  Happen 
To  Good  Projects,”  CIO  Section 
1,  Oct.  15, 1 997)  and  found  them¬ 
selves  fighting  spiraling  budgets 
and  paltry  results. 

At  Alaska’s  DMV,  the  existing 
technology  worked,  Boyer  empha¬ 
sizes;  it  was  the  long  lines  that  were 
unacceptable.  His  analysis  of  the  situation  got  him  pointed  in 
the  right  direction.  It  was  a  customer  service  problem,  not  a 
computer  problem.  Getting  the  computer  to  spit  out  a  data¬ 
base  record  two  seconds  faster  wasn’t  going  to  shorten  the  lines. 
Keeping  people  away  from  the  DMV  offices  was.  What  if, 
Boyer  thought,  we  put  in  a  Web  front  end  and  let  people  renew 
over  the  Internet? 


Garmer’s  Tindamood  likes  that  approach.  “We  have  to  learn, 
first  of  all,  what  is  possible  with  the  Internet  and  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  really  wants,”  he  says.  “Not  everyone  has  Internet  access, 
but  the  growth  is  there.”  In  the  face  of  this  growth,  Lindamood 
says,  organizations  can  incorporate  the  Internet  into  their  IT 
projects  and  give  employees  experience  that  anticipates  that 
growth.  A  small  project  like  Alaska’s  served  that  purpose. 

Clean  Up  in  a  Jiffy 

Boiled  down,  the  DMV’s  online  renewal  system  is  basically  a 
new  way  to  pay  for  car  registration.  The  Web  interface  and 
the  interactive  voice  response  (IVR)  phone  system  that  was 
added  to  serve  citizens  without  Internet  access  are  no  more 
than  credit  card  terminals  tacked  on  to  the  existing  back  end. 
What  the  state  of  Alaska  did  not  do  was  build  a  new  applica¬ 
tion;  rather,  it  put  a  shiny  new  face  on  an  old  one.  “We  made 
the  decision  early  on  to  leverage  the  substantial  fixed  costs  in 
the  mainframe  environment,”  Boyer  says. 

Another  key  to  Boyer’s  success  was  picking  those  two  pro¬ 
cesses  to  start  with.  There  are  enough  of  these  routine  types  of 
transactions  to  make  a  significant  dent  in  the  line  at  the  DMV. 
Last  November  only  about  9  percent  of  renewals  and  vanity 
plate  requests  occurred  online  or  over  the  telephone.  But  with 
a  little  judicious  advertising,  the  usage  rose.  The  figure  jumped 
to  12  percent  after  the  state  ran  a  series  of  brief  television  com¬ 
mercials  over  three  weeks  later  that  fall.  (Boyer  would  like  to  see 
an  all-out  campaign  to  promote  the  program,  and  he’s  already 
devised  the  commercial:  It  shows  happy  people  having  fun  in 
America’s  last  frontier  while  a  voice-over  intones,  “We  know 
you  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  stand  in  line.”) 

The  only  facet  of  the  project  that  was  a  problem  was — no 
surprise  here — a  budget.  That  didn’t  bother  Boyer.  “You  gam¬ 
ble  on  the  savings  accruing  to  you.”  He  bet  that  if  he  could 
get  the  online  transactions  running  by  December,  halfway 


So  when  Boyer  set  out  to  fix  the  DMV's  problems,  he 
had  two  choices.  He  could  partner  with  the  cops  in  public 
safety,  supplying  the  expertise  they  lacked  in  computer 
systems  and  project  management,  or  he  could  take  over 
the  department  and,  as  boss,  implement  the  changes  he 
wanted.  At  the  time,  a  takeover  seemed  the  logical  step. 

He  had  everything  else  he  needed  to  build  the  applica¬ 
tion — the  programmers,  the  finance  department,  the  com¬ 
puter  equipment— except  authority  over  the  DMV.  In  the 
spring  of  1997,  Boyer  convinced  the  legislature  to  hand 
over  the  DMV  to  his  department.  "How  I  sold  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  by  telling  them,  'I've  got  all  the  levers  you  need 
to  pull  to  make  the  change,'"  Boyer  says. 

With  the  clarity  of  hindsight,  Boyer  sees  that  he  should 
have  chosen  the  partnering  option  over  the  takeover  option. 
"If  I  had  been  a  better  internal  politician,"  he  says,  "I  would 
have  been  more  smooth  and  handled  it  differently.  Instead  it 


was  a  hostile  takeover.  It  ruffled  lots  of  feathers."  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  he  had  difficulty  reapplying  the  simple  Web-  and 
phone-interface  solution  in  other  areas.  "We  wanted  to  fully 
leverage  [online  access]  into  things  like  fish  and  game 
[licenses]  and  online  filing  of  financial  disclosure  informa¬ 
tion,"  he  says,  but  "I  couldn't  sell  more  of  this.  People  see  me 
as  a  takeover  person,  because  that's  what  I  did." 

Boyer  acknowledges  that  the  public  safety  department  was 
part  of  the  DMV's  problem.  "The  cops  weren't  interested  [in 
fixing  the  long  wait  times],"  he  says.  "They're  not  business- 
focused,  they're  not  technology-focused,  they're  not  cus¬ 
tomer-focused."  But  the  wiser  path,  he  still  believes,  would 
have  been  to  work  with  them.  "I  should  have  [been  more] 
low-key  and  spent  two  years  selling  it  to  the  public  safety 
people,"  he  says.  And  that's  a  lesson  he  thinks  is  important  for 
every  CIO.  "It's  not  any  different  in  the  private  sector,"  Boyer 
says.  "You  try  to  avoid  making  scars."  -A.H.  Johnson 
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Mark  Boyer  tried  to  shorten  long  journeys  to 
the  DMV  for  Alaskans  crossing  snowfields  in 
20-degree-beiow-zero  temperatures. 

through  the  state’s  July-to-July  fiscal 
year,  the  savings  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  would  fund  the  project.  He  won  the 
bet.  His  crew  started  work  in  October 
1997.  A  test  system  went  online  Dec.  15 


government,”  Hoffman  says.  It  consists  of 
a  firewall-protected  server  that  takes  any 
request  for  a  credit  card  payment,  dials  out 
to  a  verification  vendor  and  passes  back  the 
transaction  results  to  the  requester.  Nothing 
fancy;  nothing  proprietary. 

Another  reason  Alaska  will  get  extra 
mileage  out  of  the  new  technology:  Hoff¬ 
man  makes  an  effort  to  spread  it  among  his 
programming  colleagues.  “I  had  the  idea  to 
start  a  mentoring  project  to  bring  together 
the  best  programmers  from  other  agencies 
to  do  a  week-long  ‘Webette’  project — to 
build  a  Web  front  end  to  an  existing  legacy 
database  system,”  he  says.  It  was  a  proof- 
of-concept  program  attended  by  people 
from  the  DMV,  the  student  loan  office,  the 
natural  resources  department  and  other 
government  offices.  Everyone  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  database  and  a  different  query  in  mind, 
but  the  basic  principles  were  the  same.  The 
DMV  wanted  to  know  if  a  vanity  plate  was 
available,  while  natural  resources  wanted  to 
know  if  a  particular  forest-service  cabin  was 
open  for  rent.  “Everyone  walked  away  knowing 
that  it  didn’t  matter  where  the  data  lived,” 
Hoffman  says. 

Hoffman’s  guerrilla  marketing  efforts  among 
the  programmers  in  the  government  seems  to  be 
paying  off.  The  Division  of  Occupational 
Licensing  has  built  a  Web-based  business  license 


of  that  year.  The  next  month,  the  project  went  live.  The  application  and  renewal  interface  built  on  the  credit  card 
$300,000  Boyer  spent  to  bring  the  system  online  was  paid  authorization  technology  developed  for  the  auto  reregistra- 
back  within  four  months.  Not  only  that,  but  he  saved  enough  tion  process. 

money  to  give  DMV  employees  a  raise.  Make  no  mistake,  Hoffman  has  learned  from  Boyer’s  mis- 

The  state  of  Alaska  has  yet  to 


repeat  the  time-and-motion  stud¬ 
ies  that  measured  the  horrific 
waits  in  1996,  so  no  hard  num¬ 
bers  exist  to  document  the  line 
shrinkage  at  the  DMV.  But  Boyer 
says  that  he  not  only  sees  a  dif¬ 
ference  at  the  Anchorage  office,  he’s  been  able  to  reassign  per¬ 
sonnel  to  other  duties,  such  as  administering  driving  tests. 


In  Juneau,  you'd  end  up  wasting  two-and-a-half 
hours  in  line  for  a  five-minute  transaction.  Fairbanks 
was  better — there  it  took  only  90  minutes. 


Inspiration  Point 

Those  DMV  lines  could  get  even  shorter  if  and  when  the  next 
stage  of  the  renewal  project  gets  finished.  Boyer  says  the  same 
technology  can  be  used  to  renew  driver’s  licenses  and  to  sched¬ 
ule  a  time  to  take  a  driving  test.  With  Boyer  gone,  though,  will 
Alaska’s  state  government  continue  its  efforts  to  improve  its 
customer  service  via  the  Web  and  IVR?  Absolutely,  says  Dennis 
Hoffman,  a  data  processing  manager  for  the  Department  of 
Administration  who  believes  in  what  Boyer  started.  The  tech¬ 
nology  integrator  for  the  online  renewal  project,  Hoffman 
developed  the  credit  card  authorization  scheme  underpinning 
the  online  renewal  process,  and  he  made  sure  that  it  was  a 
generic  solution. 

“The  e-commerce  piece  can  be  used  by  anyone  in  the  state 


takes.  He’s  careful  when  he  goes  to  talk  to  the  department  and 
division  managers,  the  future  executive  sponsors  within  state 
government.  “My  approach  usually  is  to  go  in  and  talk  to 
someone  about  their  business,”  Hoffman  says,  “not  technol¬ 
ogy.  When  it  comes  to  business  managers,  it’s  a  matter  of 
ensuring  them  that  there’s  a  technology  solution  that  fits  with¬ 
in  their  business  goals.” 

If  Hoffman  needs  proof  to  convince  business  managers  that 
it’s  better  to  reface  the  mainframe  than  replace  it,  he  can  point 
to  what  Boyer  engineered  with  the  DMV’s  online  auto  regis¬ 
tration  renewal  interface.  From  day  one,  Boyer  approached  it 
as  a  business  problem.  “We  didn’t  come  at  this  as  a  technol¬ 
ogy  project,”  he  says.  “We  focused  on  the  customer  and 
worked  backward.” 


Amy  Helen  Johnson  covers  technology  from  the  Silicon  Forest 
in  Washington.  She  can  be  reached  at  amyhelen@pobox.com. 
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For  over  two  decades,  Kronos  time  and  labor  management  solutions  have  helped 

enterprises  optimize  labor  resources  and 
employee  productivity.  Our  systems  help  to 
manage  over  18  million  employees  worldwide 
by  providing  decision  makers  with  critical  time 
and  activity  information.  Benefit  from  our 
expertise  today.  Call  1-800-225-1561,  ext.  8111, 
or  visit  our  website. 
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Intel®  Pentium®!!  Xeon’"  processor,  400MHz  or 


Upgradeability 

Quad  processing  capable,  one  (1)  processor  standard 

Cache 

512KB,  1MB  or  2MB  internal  second  level  ECC  cache 

_  ^ 

Memory 

256MB  buffered  ECC  EDO  DRAM  (4GB  max) 

Storage  Bays  Four  (4)  front  accessible  bays:  one  (1)  3.5”  driveSs^8^ 

(occupied  with  3.5”  floppy),  three  (3)  5.25”  half-height 
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specification 

Hot-Swap  Capacity 

54GB  using  9GB  1”  devices  or  108GB  with  optional 
second  hot-swap  cage 
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Seven  (7)  total:  six  (6)  32-bit  PCI  slots,  one  (1)  PCI/ISA 
shared,  one  (1)  PCI  slot  occupied  with  network  interface 
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SCALE-TIPPING  ROI:  Justin  Yaros,  CIO  of 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  quantified  the 
value  of  IT  improvements  by  determining 
their  impact  on  the  bottom  line. 
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VALUE  PROPOSITION 


When  CIOs  stop  thinking  like  cost  centers  and  start  thinking 
like  business  partners,  IT  will  begin  to  earn  its  keep 

BY  DEBBY  YOUNG 


Organizations  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  the  ugly  truth  is 
that  three  out  of  four  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  fail.  Why?  They  were 
basically  developed  in  a  value  vacuum. 
Translation:  They  had  no  real  connection 
to  the  profit  and  loss  drivers  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  so  no  business  unit  had  a  vested 
interest  in  their  success. 

For  years  CIOs  provided  Pavlovian 
responses  to  anyone  requesting  their  ser¬ 
vices.  They  didn’t  ask  business  units  to 
justify  why  the  technology  was  neces¬ 
sary;  they  just  charged  back  the  costs. 
Today’s  leaner  organizations  can  no 
longer  tolerate  such  wasteful  spending. 
CIOs  need  to  collaborate  with  business 
unit  managers  to  channel  IT  investments 
into  projects  that  will  contribute  value 
to  the  organization  and  provide  a  mea¬ 
surable  return  on  investment. 

But  value  has  always  been  an  elusive 
creature.  And  those  soft  benefits  can’t 
always  be  quantified.  Right?  Wrong.  If  no 
P&L  center  will  claim  the  project  will 
help  improve  its  bottom  line,  then  as 
CIO  you’d  better  walk  away — fast — 
before  you  waste  any  more  IT  funds  that 
could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  If  you 
understand  how  your  company  oper¬ 
ates,  you’ll  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  drive  its  success  and  attach 
an  ROI  to  IT  projects  that  improve  it. 


^Measure  Potential  Value 

“It’s  surprising  how  many  large  com¬ 
panies  embark  on  an  IT  solution  with¬ 
out  any  concept  of  its  value  to  the 
organization,”  says  Patricia  Benson, 
managing  director  of  DCC  Technology 
Management  Group,  a  business  unit  of 
Toledo,  Ohio-based  Dana  Commercial 
Credit  Corp.  and  a  software  provider 
based  in  San  Francisco.  Benson  suggests 
that,  for  an  IT  project  to  succeed,  you 
first  must  decide  what  key  business 
result  you  want  to  achieve:  higher  cus¬ 
tomer  retention,  shorter  sales  cycles  or 
lower  investment  in  inventory,  for 
example.  Next,  identify  and  map  all  the 
processes  that  go  into  making  that  hap¬ 
pen.  For  instance,  higher  customer 
retention  depends  on  higher  customer 
satisfaction.  Satisfaction  is  derived  from 
successful  interaction  with  the  company. 
What  processes  in  the  company  pertain 
to  customer  interaction?  Ringing  up 
sales  at  the  checkout  counter?  Processing 
catalog  orders?  Answering  the  customer 
support  phone  lines? 

Benson  tells  of  a  meeting  where  she 
gathered  a  group  of  executives  from  a 
Fortune  500  company  to  discuss  their 
procurement  process.  Using  a  huge  wall 
of  Velcro  and  a  handful  of  placards,  she 
proceeded  to  map  out  the  company’s 
process  for  procuring  a  $50  software 


Reader  ROI 


upgrade.  Having  quantified  the  time  it 
took  to  complete  each  step,  she  then 
assigned  costs  based  on  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  involved.  The  15-minute  exer¬ 
cise  left  the  group  stunned.  Their  pro¬ 
curement  process  had  gotten  so  convo¬ 
luted  that  it  took  1 8  days,  countless  hours 
of  paperwork  and  nearly  $22,000  in  peo¬ 
ple  time  to  get  the  product  ordered, 
received  and  up  and  running  on  the 
requester’s  desktop. 

Mapping  processes — benchmarking 
the  cost  of  processes  as  they  are  currently 
handled — helps  a  CIO  distill  which  new 
technology  will  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
bottom  line.  Moreover,  the  mapping  pro¬ 
cess  gets  departments  talking  to  one 
another,  helping  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
redundant  processes  even  before  the  IT 
implementation  is  complete. 


STOP  WASTING  I.T.  RESOURCES  ON 
projects  that  don't  improve  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  Read  this  to  learn  how  to 

►  Map  the  real  impact  of  IT  projects 

►  Align  IT  with  business 
objectives 

►  Avoid  mistakes  in  selecting  IT 
metrics 
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For  IT  to  provide  real  value,  the  solu¬ 
tion  has  to  add  measurable  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  process.  And  if  you  first 
measure  the  cost  of  current  processes, 
it’s  easy  to  quantify  the  value  of  the 
improvements  you  hope  to  achieve. 

At  Twentieth  Century  Fox  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  the  business  goal 
was  to  improve  profit  margins  on 
future  movie  releases.  The  two  primary 
processes  that  mapped  into  that  goal 
involved  contracting  box  office 
engagements  and  controlling  advertis¬ 
ing  spending.  Fox  wanted  to  improve 
the  process  of  booking  its  movies  into 


Value  Tip 


No  matter  what  your 
business,  IT  value  is 
always  attainable  if  you 
follow  three  basic  steps: 

■  Set  clear  business  goals 

■  Keep  the  projects 
focused  on  those  goals 

■  Hold  the  business  users 
accountable  for  deriving  the 
benefit  from  the  technology 
they  asked  for 


the  theaters — locking 
in  commitments  to 
run  its  movies  earlier 
than  the  competition. 
Fox  also  wanted  more 
immediate  access  to 
current  box  office 
information  to  nego¬ 
tiate  holdover  engage¬ 
ments  with  theater 
chains  for  films  that 
were  still  enjoying  a 
successful  run.  The 
company  concluded 
that  it  needed  to  to¬ 


tally  revamp  the  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  system  for  its  domestic  theatrical 
group.  The  new  IT  system  offered  pow¬ 
erful  analytical  tools  to  help  decide 
whether  to  negotiate  extended  runs  or 
pull  films  from  the  theaters  early.  But 
because  cinema  revenues  ultimately 
depend  on  the  whim  of  the  moviegoer. 
Fox  used  a  different  method  for  justify¬ 
ing  the  IT  expenditure. 

Justin  Yaros,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO,  asked  the  business  unit  to 
quantify  the  value  of  improving  the 
decision-making  process  based  on  this 
year’s  crop  of  films.  “If  we  had  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  place  today,  with  the  current 
movie  releases,”  he  asked,  “what  could 
we  do  differently  and  what  would  it  be 
worth  on  our  bottom  line?” 

The  answer?  “We  determined  that 
an  impact  of  even  a  tenth  of  one  per¬ 
cent  would  result  in  increases  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  resulting  ROI  would  be  off 
the  scale,”  Yaros  says. 

Align  with  Business  Goals 

Everything  starts  with  relationships. 
To  deliver  value,  IT  needs  to  align 
itself  with  the  business  units — the 


users  of  the  technology.  At  VF  Corp., 
an  apparel  manufacturing  company 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  the  five  vice 
presidents  of  IT  sit  in  the  strategy  ses¬ 
sions  of  their  respective  operating 
coalitions — jeanswear,  intimate  ap¬ 
parel,  knitwear,  playwear  and  interna¬ 
tional — to  hammer  out  a  justification 
for  the  IT  initiatives  they  want  to 
undertake.  “We  don’t  work  on  any¬ 
thing  that  doesn’t  have  a  business  case 
behind  it,”  says  Tom  Payne,  president 
of  shared  services,  the  division  of  VF 
Corp.  responsible  for  allocating  IS 
resources.  Payne  says  the  benefits  and 
ROI  are  based  on  what  would  drive 
value  to  the  shareholder:  cost  reduc¬ 
tion,  revenue  growth  or  profit  improve¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  business. 

For  Seattle-based  Starbucks  Coffee 
Co.,  the  business  goal  was  to  increase 
revenues.  “The  CIO  and  the  rest  of  the 
MIS  senior  management  team  worked 
very  closely  with  the  retail  business 
unit  to  determine  how  technology 
could  enable  us  to  meet  that  goal,” 
says  Tom  McKivor,  vice  president  of 
strategic  architecture  for  Starbucks. 
Increasing  the  speed  of  service  by  mov¬ 
ing  people  through  the  lines  faster  at 
the  retail  coffee  shops  was  one  way  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Starbucks  decided 
to  pilot  what  they  call  “line-busting” 
technology  at  several  stores.  These 
wireless  handheld  devices  allow  a 
Starbucks  employee  to  walk  down  the 
line  of  waiting  patrons,  capture  their 
orders  and  transmit  them  to  the 
cashier.  When  the  customer  reaches  the 
register,  the  order  is  waiting.  Starbucks 
is  currently  measuring  the  impact  of 
the  technology  tool,  conducting  a 
before-and-after  comparison  of  store 
revenues  and  traffic.  If  the  increased 
income  is  sufficient  to  offset  the  invest¬ 
ment,  Starbucks  will  put  line-busting 
technology  in  all  its  retail  outlets. 

At  Green  Bay,  Wis.-based  Schneider 
National  Inc.,  a  $2.5  billion  trans¬ 
portation  and  logistics  company,  senior 
leaders  throughout  the  business  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  selection  of  IT  projects. 
Christopher  B.  Lofgren,  Schneider’s 
chief  technology  officer,  says  the  IT 
team  developed  a  value  matrix — a 
way  of  weighing  dollar  investments 
against  opportunities  for  a  high  rate  of 
return — to  stimulate  discussion  and 
support  that  decision-making  process. 
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Value  Tip 


It  comes  down  to  asking  P&L  man¬ 
agers  three  basic  questions: 

■  Is  what  you're  asking  IT  to  do  consid¬ 
ered  important  to  the  business  and  its 
primary  mission? 

■  Can  we  measure  the  kind  of  benefit 
this  project  could  provide? 

■  Can  we  demonstrate  impact  on  the 
company's  bottom  line? 

Some  of  those  value  measurements 
include  generating  additional  revenues, 
producing  hard  cost  savings,  providing 
substantial  value  to  trading  partners  and 
supporting  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  drivers  and  other  key  personnel.  The 
goal:  to  rechannel  energies  from  poli¬ 
ticking  to  creative  problem  solving.  If  the 
IT  project  has  no  real  connection  to  the 
profit  and  loss  drivers  of  the  business,  it’s 
automatically  off  the  table. 

As  CIO,  your  job  is  to  partner  with  the 
business  unit  to  help  build  a  convincing 
case  for  how  the  IT  initiative  will  help  the 
operation  meet  its  goals.  Then  keep  the 
P&L  involved  throughout  the  project  to 
ensure  that  what  you  deliver  is  really 
what  it  needs.  But  don’t  get  lulled  by  soft 


benefits,  cautions  Susan  Cramm,  presi¬ 
dent  of  San  Clemente,  Calif.-based 
Valuedance,  an  executive  coaching  firm. 
She  believes  that  if  you  dig  deep  enough, 
there  are  always  hard  benefits.  What 
would  result  from  better  customer  ser¬ 
vice?  Higher  customer  retention?  What 
is  that  customer  retention  worth?  How 
much  does  it  cost  to  acquire  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  versus  retaining  existing  ones? 
“The  process  of  defining  measurements 
leads  to  an  understanding  of  what  you 
want  to  accomplish,”  says  Cramm. 

I>  Keep  the  Project  Focused 

“Every  six  weeks  technology  reality 
recompiles,”  says  Thornton  May,  vice 
president  of  research  and  education  for 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  consulting  and 
systems  integration  firm  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners  Inc.  “To  think  you 
can  have  a  three-year  project  plan  is 
frightening.”  May’s  suggestion:  Set  time 
limits.  “You  know  you’re  in  trouble 
when  you  walk  into  an  IT  organization 
and  the  project  is  actually  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  chart,”  he  says.  In  that  case, 
“You’ve  institutionalized  nondelivery.” 

Taking  that  kind  of  advice  to  heart, 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  has  adopted  a 
“quick  with  quality”  initiative  for  any 


IT  project  it  undertakes.  “We  believe 
that  to  maintain  focus  every  project  has 
to  have  a  maximum  six-  to  nine-month 
duration — no  more,”  says  Yaros.  If  a 
project  is  bigger  than  that,  it’s  sliced 
down  and  viewed  as  separate  projects. 

The  business  people  on  the  project 
committee  are  charged  with  making  sure 
the  business  unit  continues  to  stand 
behind  the  project’s  objectives.  They’re 
told  that  if  they  miss  meetings,  if  they 
don’t  value  the  project  the  way  they  orig¬ 
inally  said  they  would,  IT  won’t  be  able 
to  get  the  project  done  within  that  time 
frame.  “And  if  we  can’t,”  says  Yaros, 
“we’re  going  to  stop  it.” 

E>Hold  Business  Units  Accountable 

Ultimately,  building  a  business  case  isn’t 
up  to  the  CIO.  Technology  isn’t  a  driver, 
it’s  an  enabler.  And  if  the  user  isn’t  com¬ 
mitted  to  deriving  benefit  from  the  proj¬ 
ect,  even  the  best  written  code  is  useless. 

Executives  at  United  Airlines  Inc.  real¬ 
ized  that  if  the  company  could  analyze 
detailed  information  on  the  100  million 
passenger  itineraries — instead  of  the  mere 
1.4  million  that  their  revenue  manage¬ 
ment  system  handled — it  could  fine-tune 
its  daily  pricing  strategy  and  increase  or 
decrease  the  availability  of  reduced  rate 
seats  on  any  given  flight  to  ensure  a  fuller 
plane.  And  that  would  translate  directly 
to  bottom-line  profits.  According  to  Bob 
Bongiorno,  director  of  research  and 
development  at  United  Airline’s  Elk 
Grove  Township,  Ill.,  headquarters,  IT 
and  the  planning  division  jointly  under¬ 
took  the  project  to  turn  a  onetime  $20 
million  technology  investment  into  a 
$100  million  annual  payback. 

The  key  to  holding  business  units 
accountable  for  results  is  making  sure 
you  know  what  it  is  they  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Be  involved  in  the  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  process  right  from  the  start.  Find 
out  what  the  P&L  center’s  goals  are  and 
what  processes  in  its  operation  will  drive 
that  activity.  Then  offer  suggestions  on 
how  technology  can  facilitate  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  those  processes  to  the  bottom 
line.  It’s  a  collaborative  effort  that  puts 
the  onus  for  justification  where  it 
belongs:  on  the  people  who  will  use  the 
technology,  not  on  the  technology  itself. 

The  most  important  step  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  P&L  manager  not  only 
commits  to  hard-dollar  results  from 
implementing  that  IT  initiative  but 


Valuable  Lessons 

Five  mistakes  CIOs  make  when  measuring  value 

Measurements  focus  on  tactical  rather  than  strategic  goals.  Stop  thinking  like  a 
cost-effective  utility.  Response  time  is  an  excellent  internal  measurement,  but  it 
won't  get  you  a  place  at  the  executive  table.  Broaden  your  focus  to  include  how  IT 
can  contribute  to  the  bottom  line. 

Measurements  focus  inward  rather  than  outward.  Stop  thinking  of  IT  as  a  tech¬ 
nology  wunderkind.  Making  a  process  20  percent  faster  is  immaterial  if  the  business 
users  don't  think  speed  is  relevant. 

Measurements  lack  the  context  of  business  drivers.  Technology  is  an  enabler, 
not  a  driver  of  success.  If  you  don't  know  what  drives  a  business  unit's  success,  you 
can't  offer  a  solution  to  address  those  processes  that  make  it  happen. 
Measurements  are  couched  in  technojargon.  Avoid  a  tower  of  Babel.  Cast  your 
metrics  in  a  language  consistent  with  the  one  your  audience  is  comfortable  with.  If 
it's  ROI,  use  ROI.  If  it's  net  present  value,  use  that. 

Measurements  overlook  the  change  process  that  needs  to  occur.  It's  not 
enough  to  know  where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  be.  You  need  to  measure 
the  change  process  that  has  to  occur  for  performance  to  improve.  -D.  Young 
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incorporates  those  numbers  into  next 
year’s  fiscal  budget.  “The  key  is  the 
general  manager  making  a  commit¬ 
ment  for  a  future  year’s  performance 
and  being  willing  to  have  his  own 
performance  evaluated  against  that 
delivery,”  says  Valuedance’s  Cramm. 

¥>  Measure  Your  Successes 

How  do  you  know  if  your  IT  initia¬ 
tives  are  really  delivering  value? 
Short  of  waiting  until  next  year’s 
P&L  figures  are  in,  Yaros  recom¬ 
mends  adding  a  “show  me  the 
money”  phase  to  the  end  of  every  IT 


ception  of  playing  favorites.  She  sug¬ 
gests  getting  the  CFO  to  facilitate  the 
process  to  establish  the  rules  for 
hurdles  (ROI  or  whatever  measure¬ 
ment  is  in  common  practice  through¬ 
out  the  company). 

But  Yaros  advises  CIOs  not  to 
become  fanatical  about  the  link 
between  the  IT  project  and  the  return 
to  the  business.  Whether  the  business 
made  more  money  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  contributed  directly  to  that  end 
or  whether  the  business  people  sim¬ 
ply  worked  harder  because  their  rep¬ 
utations  were  on  the  line  is  really 


project.  At  Fox,  the  project  operat¬ 
ing  committee  continues  to  meet 
every  month  or  two  after  imple¬ 
mentation  to  gauge  whether  the 
project  is  still  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

Cramm  recommends  that  CIOs 
insist  on  applying  the  same  capital 
investment  formulas  to  IT  projects 
that  are  used  for  any  other  invest¬ 
ment  the  company  makes.  It  will 
help  IT  focus  on  those  projects  that 
represent  the  highest  return  oppor¬ 
tunities.  And  it  will  ward  off  the  per¬ 


irrelevant.  “It  becomes  ridiculous  to 
try  to  define  exactly  how  much  of 
the  value  is  directly  attributable  to 
IT,”  insists  Yaros.  “You  just  want  to 
create  the  kind  of  culture  where  IT 
is  valued,  where  [business  units] 
trust  you  and  where  you  work  with 
them  to  increase  the  profitability  of 
the  business.”  BE1 


Debby  Young  is  the  owner  of 
d’scribe,  a  freelance  writing  business 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass.  She  can 
be  reached  at  dscribe@erols.com. 


Out  in  Front 

When  it  comes  to  value , 
front-line  operations 
promise  the  biggest  bang 
for  the  buck 

SAVVY  USERS  USED  TO 
monopolize  IT  resources 
because  they  were  the  only 
ones  who  knew  how  to  build  a  case 
for  what  they  wanted.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  successful  compa¬ 
nies  are  shifting  their  cutting-edge 
IT  investments  from  back  office 
operations  to  the  front  lines — where 
employees  directly  interact  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  says  Raj  Sisodia,  a  trustee 
professor  of  marketing  at  Bentley 
College  in  Waltham,  Mass.  "In  our 
experience,  successful  front-line 
information  systems  tend  to  have  an 
extraordinary  ROI,  with  investment 
payback  periods  often  measured  in 
months  or  even  weeks,"  says  Sisodia. 

Sisodia  admits  that  front-line 
projects  tend  to  have  a  higher  risk. 
But  because  they  have  a  demonstra¬ 
ble  impact  on  customer  satisfaction 
and  retention,  they  also  tend  to  have 
a  much  greater  potential  return. 
Industry  pioneers  like  Federal 
Express  Corp.,  The  Hertz  Corp.  and 
Fidelity  Investments  are  using  IT  at 
the  front  lines  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage.  Wireless  scanning 
devices  help  FedEx  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  package  tracking,  handheld 
computers  with  printers  help  atten¬ 
dants  at  Hertz  speed  car  rental 
returns  and  Fidelity  recently 
announced  it  would  give  its  best  cus¬ 
tomers  specialized  pagers  to  notify 
them  of  trading  opportunities. 

These  investments  are  all  designed 
to  make  customers  feel  that  their 
business  matters.  And  when  that 
happens,  revenues  rise  because  the 
customer  keeps  coming  back. 

-D.  Young 
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e-business  goes  beyond  e-mail 

and  a  Web  site.  It’s  about 
connecting  you  to  your  customers, 
employees,  suppliers  and 
vendors  via  intranets  and  the  Web. 


Manufacturing  solutions  like 

Advanced  Planning  and  Scheduling 
can  help  you  reduce  cycle  times, 
achieve  on-time  shipments 
and  ensure  faster  time  to  market. 


Merchandise  Management  can  help 
you  improve  inventory  control 
and  set  promotional  pricing  based  on 
actual  customer  buying  patterns. 


Wholesale  solutions  such  as 

Business  Management  Systems 
can  help  reduce  inventory 
and  costs,  and  offer  more  choices 
to  customers  and  suppliers. 


Retail  solutions  like 


Keep  hearing  about  supply  chain  management? 
“The  right  product  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 


It’s  no  longer  theory. 


Now  you  can  put  what  looks  good  on  paper  into  practice. 

Introducing  tangible,  affordable  e-business  solutions  for 
growing  companies,  from  IBM. 

Customized  solutions  that  can  help  strengthen  your  position 
in  the  supply  chain. 

So  there’s  less  second-guessing.  And  more  connecting. 

Whether  you’re  ready  to  send  your  first  e-mail  or  ready  for 
supply  chain  management  (which  links  inventory,  billing  and 
shipping  to  your  customers  and  suppliers),  these  solutions  work 


with  what  you’ve  got  and  grow  as  you  grow. 

What  can  you  expect?  Better  forecasting,  better  inventory 
control,  better  customer  service.  Welcome  to  e-business. 

Visit  www.ihm.com/businesscenter  or  call  .1  888  IBM-2992, 
ext.  H822,  for  your  free  Business  Assessment  CD-ROM.  designed 
to  identify  ways  for  your  company  to  integrate  its  supply  chain. 
We’ll  also  put  you  in  touch  witli  an  IBM  Business  Partner  who 
can  tailor  the  right  solution  for  you. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet” 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  In  the  U.S  and/or  other  countries.  ©1998  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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SMOOTHING  THE  CONVERSION  TO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


International  Intrigue 

Can,  United  Nations  delegates  spread  the  Y2K 
gospel  in  their  countries  soon  enough ? 

BY  SCOTT  KIRSNER 


UP  IN  THE  OBSERVER’S  GAL- 
lery  of  the  United  Nations’ 
Trusteeship  Council,  the 
prophet  of  the  apocalypse 
looked  relaxed.  Unperturbed, 
even.  “This  is  enormously  reassur¬ 
ing  to  me,  that  delegates  from  120 
countries  have  come  here  to  talk 
about  Y2K,”  said  Peter  de  Jager,  the 
Canadian  technology  consultant  who 
has  been  the  world’s  foremost  con¬ 
sciousness-raiser  when  it  comes  to 
the  millennium  bug.  “I  think  we’ve 
averted  the  worst  of  the  dangers  fac¬ 
ing  us.  It’s  good  to  see  this  many  gov¬ 
ernments  working  on  it.” 


De  Jager  was  at  the  United  Nations 
Dec.  11,  1998,  for  the  first-ever 
National  Y2K  Coordinators  Meeting, 
organized  by  Ambassador  Ahmad 
Kamal  of  Pakistan,  chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Working  Group  on 
Informatics.  The  one-day  session 
brought  together  Y2K  coordinators 
from  countries  as  disparate  as 
Azerbaijan,  Iceland,  Libya,  St.  Kitts, 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  United 
Nations’  185  member  nations  were  in 
attendance,  a  percentage  that  pleased 
Kamal,  considering  that  he’d  given 
the  delegates  only  eight  weeks’  notice. 


(U.N.  observers  say  it  usually  takes 
one  or  two  years  to  put  together  such 
an  inclusive  conference.) 

Much  of  the  content  of  the  day’s  pre- 
sentations  was  basic  Y2K  strategy, 
highlighting  testing,  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  and  crisis  management  and 
emphasizing  the  critical  interconnec¬ 
tions  between  organizations  and 
nations.  But  several  sessions,  closed  to 
the  press,  did  single  out  countries  lag¬ 
ging  in  their  Y2K  efforts.  A  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Union,  for  example,  rattled  off  a  list  of 
countries  that  had  not  yet  responded  to 
the  organization’s  surveys  about  air 
traffic  control  systems  and  might  be 
targeted  for  official  sanctions. 

Perhaps  the  meeting’s  biggest 
accomplishment,  though,  was  a  social 
one:  putting  names  with  faces  and  dis¬ 
tributing  a  directory  of  Y2K  coordi¬ 
nators  and  their  contact  information. 
That  way,  coordinators  will  be  able  to 
form  their  own  regional  working 
groups.  “One  of  the  great  goals  of  this 
meeting  was  to  have  people  know  each 
other  and  be  able  to  communicate 
directly,”  said  John  Koskinen,  chair  of 
the  President’s  Council  on  Year  2000 
Conversion.  “We  don’t  have  time  for 
the  normal  diplomatic  procedures.” 

Y2K  as  a  Global  Virus 

Ambassador  Kamal’s  informatics 
committee  has  been  addressing  Y2K 
issues  relevant  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  member  nations  since  1996. 
But  it  was  only  last  year  that  he  real¬ 
ized  few  member  nations  were  talk¬ 
ing  with  their  neighbors  and  trading 
partners  about  Y2K. 

“Y2K,  like  a  virus,  can  jump  across 
[borders]  because  of  the  intercon¬ 
nectedness  of  computers,”  Kamal 
said.  “This  meeting  has  a  single-point 
agenda:  Y2K.  We  need  to  explore  all 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  problem.”  Several  countries, 
according  to  Kamal,  had  already 
started  working  with  others  in  their 
region  to  confront  issues  like  trade, 
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telecommunications,  banking  transfers 
and  power.  For  example,  European 
nations  like  Belgium,  France,  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  are  all  connected  to 
the  same  electrical  grid  and  are  working 
together  to  prevent  dominolike  failures. 

While  electrical  power  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  charged  topic  at  the  conference, 
several  other  sectors  were  on  the  hot  list 
because  of  their  interwoven  nature. 
Maritime  shipping  is  one  area  that, 
according  to  Koskinen,  has  not  yet 
received  enough  attention;  he  noted 
that  about  95  percent  of  the  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  enter  by 
ship,  and  if  ships  and  ports  aren’t  com¬ 
pliant,  that  flow  could  be  interrupted. 
Telecommunications  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  were  also  discussed  at  length.  So 
was  national  defense:  What  if  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  watch  for  military  incursions 
go  haywire,  launching  missiles  in  error? 
A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  assured  delegates  during  a 
closed  session  that  missiles  default  to 
“off,”  not  “on,”  if  something  goes  wrong. 

Emergency  Readiness 

Some  delegates  expressed  concern  that 
citizens,  fearing  records  of  their  bank 
accounts  would  be  wiped  out  because  of 
the  year  2000  problem,  would  withdraw 
their  assets  and  essentially  stash  them 
under  a  mattress.  During  the  closed  ses¬ 
sion,  a  representative  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  suggested  that  all  the  countries 
present  may  want  to  consider  printing 
more  currency  notes  in  advance.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  runs  on  banks,  he  seemed  to  be 
saying,  is  a  real  one.  “You  don’t  want  to 
have  a  situation  [in  your  country]  where 
you  have  no  currency  notes,”  said  Kamal. 

Some  question  that  strategy,  though. 
First,  distributing  extra  currency  can 
result  in  inflation.  And  second,  it  can  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  citizenry  that  removing  money 
from  bank  accounts  is  prudent,  said 
another  meeting  attendee,  Howard 
Rubin,  CEO  of  Fong  Island,  New  York- 
based  Rubin  Systems  Inc. 

Others  suggested  that  more  compre¬ 
hensive  crisis  management  plans  would 
be  necessary  on  a  national  level.  How 
might  citizens  react  to  power  outages  or 
interruptions  in  the  food  supply?  “The 
specter  of  public  panic  has  been  raised  by 
several  publications,  and  many  stories  in 
the  press  indicate  that  a  number  of  coun¬ 


tries  may  be  developing  plans  to  handle 
civil  disorder  or  panic — from  massive 
cash  withdrawals  from  banks  to  loot¬ 
ing,”  said  Joseph  Connor,  the  United 
Nations’  under-secretary-general  for 
management,  in  an  address  to  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Accordingly,  government  agencies 
responsible  for  aid  in  emergencies,  such 
as  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Association,  need  to  be  prepared. 

Private  and  Public  Cooperation 

At  a  press  conference  the  day  before  the 
meeting,  seven  delegates  gathered  with 
Kamal  and  Koskinen  to  discuss  how 
their  countries  had  been  handling  Y2K. 
One  issue  they  raised  was  that,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  there  has  not  yet  been 
enough  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

“They’re  not  working  as  closely  as 
they  should,”  said  Kamal.  “The  private 
sector  is  not  even  working  with  itself. 
There  is  a  curtain  of  secrecy.  It  may  be 
because  of  fear  of  lawsuits  or  loss  of  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  But  the  government  sector 
must  work  with  the  civil  sector  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector  to  solve  this  problem.” 

Don  Cruickshank,  head  of  Action 
2000,  the  British  government’s  Y2K 
campaign,  said  his  committee  includes 


executives  from  the  private  sector. 
Carlos  Jarque,  chairman  of  Mexico’s 
Year  2000  National  Conversion 
Commission,  said  that  in  his  country, 
universities  offer  Y2K  training  courses 
for  executives  of  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses  free  of  charge.  In  South 
Africa,  the  Johannesburg  Stock  Exchange 
requires  companies  to  disclose  their  Y2K 
status — or  else  they  will  be  delisted. 
Additionally,  the  country  has  a  national 
operations  room  that  aggregates  infor¬ 
mation,  sent  electronically,  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector’s  Y2K  progress. 

The  Plan  for  1999 

While  Kamal  left  open  the  possibility  of 
a  follow-up  national  coordinators  meet¬ 
ing,  it’s  likely  that  much  of  the  coopera¬ 


tion  between  countries  in  1999  will  take 
place  on  a  regional  level  rather  than  at 
another  international  meeting  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Rubin  suggested  another  kind  of  con¬ 
clave.  He  would  like  to  see  a  smaller-scale 
coordinators  meeting  take  place  in  the 
United  States.  “I’d  like  to  see  Koskinen 
have  a  convocation  of  all  the  people 
working  on  Y2K  at  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,”  Rubin  said.  Rubin 
has  also  proposed  a  Y2K  “Peace  Corps” 
of  consultants,  experts  and  programmers 
who  could  volunteer  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world  that  are  encoun¬ 
tering  difficulty  in  combating  the  millen¬ 
nium  bug. 

For  most  of  the  delegates,  it  was  time 
to  return  noses  to  grindstones  once  the 
conference  ended.  Some  delegates  were 
fretting  about  the  amount  of  work  left 
to  do  in  just  more  than  a  year.  But  oth¬ 
ers  were  noticing  silver  linings,  especially 
as  they  related  to  weather  conditions  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  “Remember,  in 
January  2000  it  will  be  winter  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,”  said  Rodrigo 
Moraga  Guerrero,  the  Republic  of 
Chile’s  coordinator  for  international 
cooperative  issues  on  Y2K,  smirking 
slightly.  “But  in  our  hemisphere,  it  will 


be  summer.”  No  one  disputed,  though, 
that  there  was  still  a  daunting  amount  of 
work  to  do;  for  many  of  the  delegates, 
attending  the  U.N.  summit  was  their  first 
duty  as  a  Y2K  national  coordinator. 

Back  at  his  home  base  in  Brampton, 
Ontario,  de  Jager  was  still  adjusting  to 
speaking  about  Y2K  in  a  mellow  tone. 
“My  tense  has  changed,”  he  says.  “If  we 
hadn’t  fixed  this,  we  would’ve  had  catas¬ 
trophic  consequences.  Yesterday  most 
countries  weren’t  doing  anything.  Today 
they’re  working  on  it,  and  a  lot  of  work 
can  get  done  in  a  year.”  BE! 

Scott  Kirsner,  a  Boston-based  writer,  is 
working  on  a  series  of  articles  for  CIO 
on  the  Y2K  problem.  He  can  be  reached 
at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


"A  number  of  countries  may  be  developing  plans  to  handle 
civil  disorder  or  panic — from  massive  cash  withdrawals  from 
banks  to  looting."  -Joseph  Connor 
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CALL  1-800-633-1235 
^and  get  a  FREE  copy 
Improving  The 
-  Test  Process, 

Only  from 
MKS, 


SDM2000 


Avoid  a  real  crash.  Don’t  wait 
until  January,  2000  to  discover  flaws  in  your  AS/400 
conversion.  Your  system’s  too  complex  to  trust  to  any  one 
person  or  tool.  To  be  absolutely  sure  —  you  need  to 
start  testing  now!  So  start  by  calling  MKS.  Our  SDM2000 
product  suite  is  the  leading  survival  kit  for  IS  managers 
today.  >•  SDM2000's  got  the  testing  applications 
you  need  for  a  well-documented  testing  effort.  In  fact, 


SDM2000’s  one  of  the  industry's  most  robust  and  com¬ 
plete  Year2000  solutions  available.  Need  more  facts?  Call 
1-800-633-1235  and  get  a  FREE  copy  of  MKS’s  Improving 
The  Test  Process  -  a  white  paper  for  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  a  sucessfulY2K  transition.  »-  MKS  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  you’ll 

need  to  keep  you  from  I 1 

becoming  a Y2K  casualty.  M.  M. 


U.S.A.  and  Canada:  800-633-1235  •  U.K.: +44  181  335  5920  •  E-mail:  sdrninfo@mks.com  •  Web:  www.mks.com 


You  propel  yourself  into  the  wall.  Again...and  again... 
d  agjiiBecause  you  know  that  when  it’s  really  time, 
you’ll  only  get  ffrfBTOtice  to  get  it  right. 
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Honing  a 
Sharper  Image 

Electronic  marketing  efforts  help 
identify  low-hanging  fruit 

BY  CLAUDIA  GRAZIANO 


The  sharp  two-edged  sword  of  the  internet 
age:  You  can  now  stay  razor-close  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  electronically,  either  through  your  Web  site 
or  e-mail.  But  what  you  may  think  of  as  a  product 
announcement  could  be  interpreted  by  your  cus¬ 
tomers  as  spam. 

Still,  the  payoff  is  obvious.  The  Internet  lets  you  deliver 
specific,  targeted  messages  to  customers  and  prospects 
efficiently.  It  even  has  a  built-in  feedback  mechanism. 
But  each  group’s  needs  are  different,  and  targeting  the 
right  information  to  the  right  group  takes  more  than 
guesswork  on  the  behalf  of  your  marketing  team. 

Keeping  track  of  what  boils  down  to  everybody’s  likes 
and  dislikes  is  no  small  challenge.  A  new  niche  of  software, 
dubbed  marketing  automation  tools,  is  evolving  out  of 
sales-force  automation  tools  to  offer  better  ways  of  track¬ 
ing  the  results  of  Web  advertising,  e-mail  campaigns  and 
even  the  administrative  details  of  traditional  ad  campaigns. 
These  tools  are  variously  designed  to  manage  electronic 
marketing  campaigns  and  measure  the  success  of  those 
campaigns,  as  well  as  electronically  organize  marketing 
materials  such  as  brochures  and  presentations  so  that  they 
are  readily  available  via  the  corporate  intranet.  Some  of 
these  marketing  automation  tools  can  even  be  configured 
to  keep  tabs  on  the  competition  by 
using  intelligent  agents  to  crawl  com¬ 
petitors’  Web  sites. 

Though  they  vary  by  the  scope  of 
the  jobs  they  tackle,  these  tools  work 
similarly  in  that  they  operate  as 
front-office  components,  integrating 
with  corporate  Web  servers,  e-mail 
servers  and  databases  to  collect  and 
disperse  customer  data.  Typically, 
the  tools  run  as  Unix  or  Microsoft 


Instant  Networking 
Digital  Post-its 
Hands-Free  Computing 
Folding  PC 
Database  Digging 


Windows  NT  application  servers,  with  Windows  or  Java 
running  on  client  desktops.  For  CIOs  interested  in  aiding 
their  companies’  marketing  efforts,  they’re  a  worthwhile 
topic  of  discussion  at  this  early  stage  of  the  market. 

A  Super  Market 

Today  marketing  departments  work  much  the  same  as 
they  always  have:  Direct-mail  campaigns  are  planned 
and  designed  by  teams  of  marketing  and  sales  staff,  then 
sent  to  the  printer  and,  finally,  the  post  office.  Weeks  or 
months  later,  a  marketing  assistant  may  amass  enough 
data  to  report  on  the  success  of  a  campaign.  Sales  leads, 
too,  are  handled  individually,  either  being  passed  along 
via  e-mail  or  physically  handed  to  sales  reps. 

Marketing  automation  tools  aim  to  modernize  existing 
marketing  methods  by  applying  business  rules  to  govern 
the  way  these  and  other  tasks  are  carried  out  (see 
“Improving  The  Odds,”  CIO  Section  2,  Nov.  15, 1998). 
By  slicing  and  dicing  the  customer  database,  the  tools 
automatically  segment  the  campaign’s  target  audience 
based  on  parameters  marketing  professionals  select.  Once 
the  campaign  is  designed  and  executed — via  either  direct 
mail,  Web  banners  or  e-mail — marketing  folks  can  mea¬ 
sure  results  by  recording  and  tracking  responses  to  the 
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campaign.  The  software  lets  you  track 
responses  not  just  according  to  volume  but 
also  by  demographics  and  other  criteria. 

Focus  of  the  Group 

Naturally,  each  marketing  automation 
tool  has  its  own  strengths.  San  Mateo, 
Calif.-based  Rubric  Inc.  and  Los  Altos, 
Calif.-based  Annuncio  Software  Inc.,  for 
instance,  say  their  tool  suites  let  market¬ 
ing  professionals  define  and  execute  cam¬ 
paigns  from  their  desktops  so  that  IS 
doesn’t  have  to  write  e-mail  scripts  for 
electronic  campaigns  (which  isn’t  to  say 
there  aren’t  integration  challenges,  which 
are  discussed  below).  Rubric’s  tool  uses  a 
graphical  program  editor  to  lead  market¬ 
ing  professionals  through  the  task  of 
defining  media  channels,  creating  special 
offers  and  promotions,  managing  cus¬ 
tomer  lists  and  generating  instruction 
lists  for  service  bureaus,  such  as  printing 
houses. 

One  marketing  company  that  looked 
at  Annuncio  Live — due  for  commercial 
release  at  the  end  of  this  quarter — is 
Miller/Huber  Relationship  Marketing 
in  San  Francisco.  The  agency  needs  real¬ 
time  campaign  analysis  to  help  its  clients 
determine  the  best  combination  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  Web-based  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns.  “Our  goal  is  to  help  clients  test 
several  different  [marketing]  models  to 
determine  the  most  effective  model,” 
explains  former  Miller/Huber  associate 
Matt  Ridings.  “[The  client]  might  have 
six  different  banners  posted  on  six  dif¬ 
ferent  Web  sites  and  find  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  traffic  is  really  coming  from  just 
one  or  two  of  those  banners.”  By  adjust¬ 
ing  the  campaign  to  run  the  most  viewed 
banners  more  frequently,  for  example, 
clients  get  a  bigger  return  on  their  ad 
dollars,  Ridings  reasons. 

Managing  sales  leads  is  another  task 
these  tools  aim  to  automate.  “Because 
sales  leads  come  from  so  many  sources, 
you  can’t  always  rely  on  a  human  to  fol¬ 
low  through,”  says  Susan  Habernigg,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  sales  development  for 
Vantive  Corp.,  which  is  currently  beta 
testing  Annuncio  Live.  Vantive  makes  its 
own  sales-force  automation  software,  but 
the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  developer  is  specif¬ 
ically  interested  in  integrating  Annuncio’s 
tool  for  its  lead  tracking  capabilities. 


Sun  Wishes, 
Network  Dreams 

Plug  in,  turn  on  and  go 


WITH  NETWORKS  RAPIDLY 
becoming  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  organization, 
the  work  environment  of  the  future 
will  have  to  support  more  employ¬ 
ees  who  telecommute,  are  stationed 
remotely  or  in  satellite  offices  and 
who  increasingly  use  handheld 
devices.  In  this  situation,  CIOs  will 


INSTANT  NETWORKING 


have  to  be  genies — folding  their 
arms,  nodding  their  heads  and 
blinking  their  eyes — to  keep  up 
with  the  wishes  of  their  CEOs  and 
everyone  else  in  the  company  when 
it  comes  to  increasing  the  power 
and  expanding  the  capabilities 
of  their  networks — not  to 
mention  maintaining 
their  simplicity  and 
usability.  Sun 
Microsystems 
Inc.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif., 
has  developed 
a  technology, 
aptly  named 
Jini,  that  greatly 
enhances  and  sim¬ 
plifies  the  network. 

The  power  of  Sun’s 
Jini  is  manifold.  It  links  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  hardware 
devices  (including  disk  drives,  file 
servers,  peripherals,  digital  cam¬ 
eras  and  cell  phones)  that  are 
preprogrammed  to  let  users  add 
them  to  or  remove  them  from 
the  network. 

For  example,  a  device  can  be 
connected  to  a  TCP/IP-based 
Ethernet  by  plugging  it  into  a  tra¬ 
ditional  jack;  it  will  instantly  regis¬ 
ter  itself  on  the  network  and 
announce  its  services.  Users  can 
locate  and  access  whatever  devices 
are  on  the  network  via  Jini’s 
lookup  service,  which  Sun 


describes  as  an  electronic  bulletin 
board.  “Remote  method  invoca¬ 
tion”  technology  provides  the 
means  for  Jini  to  call  up  remote 
interfaces  so  that  the  devices  can 
communicate  and  work  together. 
Sun  says  Jini  does  not  require  a 
new  network  interface  and  runs 
on  whatever  network  infrastruc¬ 
ture  or  protocol  already  exists  in 
an  organization. 

“Jini  is  intended  to  address  the 
environment  of  mobility  and  myr¬ 
iad  new  devices  that  have  to  inter¬ 
act  dynamically,”  says  Mike  Clary, 
Sun’s  Jini  general  manager  located 
in  Aspen,  Colo.  According  to 
Clary,  Jini  simplifies  today’s  com¬ 
plex  operating  systems  and 
computing  environ¬ 
ments  by  removing 
the  need  for 
driver  installa¬ 
tion  and  con¬ 
figuration. 
This  trans¬ 
lates  to 
greater  pro¬ 
ductivity, 
cost  savings 
and  ease  of  use. 
Because  Jini  is 
Java-based,  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  any  Java  plat¬ 
form.  Sun  says  that  users  can  create 
their  own  systems  with  Jini  by  cus¬ 
tomizing  both  their  software  and 
hardware  configurations  in  order 
to  meet  specific  requirements 
instead  of  having  to  rely  on  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  system.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  Jini  can  react  quicker  to  end 
users’  needs,  in  contrast  to  today’s 
networks. 

Code  for  Jini  is  available  free  on 
the  Internet  now.  By  2000,  when 
compatible  products  are  expected, 
life  on  the  network  could  be  as 
intuitive  as  invoking  a  genie. 

-Meridith  Levinson 
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Typically,  leads  have  to  be  collected  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sources,  such  as  corporate  Web  sites,  trade 
shows,  phone  calls  and  salespeople  themselves. 
These  leads  must  then  be  distributed  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  salesperson,  who  in  turn  must  follow  up  on 
them  until  they  become  sales  or  dead  ends.  Lead 
management  is  the  primary  focus  for  Lexington, 
Mass. -based  MarketSoft  Corp.,  which  expects  to 
deliver  its  first  product  by  June. 

Cupertino,  Calif.-based  Magnifi  Inc.,  on  the  other 
hand,  targets  the  sane  organization  of  marketing 
materials,  another  task  ripe  for  automation.  The 
2-year-old  company  started  out  as  a  document  man¬ 
agement  company,  offering  software  for  storing 
audio  and  video  as  well  as  text  (see  “In  Search  of 
Multimedia,”  CIO  Section  1,  Oct.  1, 1998).  “Unlike 
other  parts  of  an  organization,  marketing  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  unstructured  data,  such  as  white  papers, 
brochures,  logos,  commercials,  business  presenta¬ 
tions  and  Web  advertisements.  Companies  need  a 
way  to  manage  all  this  creative  content  to  deliver  a 
consistent  brand  message,”  says  David  Dubbs, 
senior  marketing  director  at  Magnifi.  Future  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  software  will  incorporate  more  work- 
flow  and  campaign  automation,  he  adds-. 

Arguably  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  marketing 
automation  tools,  however,  is  their  reporting  and 
analysis  capabilities.  “Everybody  cares  about  results, 
but  getting  to  those  results  has  always  been  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  says  Monica  Nester,  Annuncio’s  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing.  “After  a  campaign  is  fin¬ 
ished,  there’s  the  usual  scurry  to  see  how  many  and 
what  kind  of  responses  came  in.” 

A  component  of  the  Annuncio  Live  suite  is 
designed  to  let  marketing  professionals  check  ongo¬ 
ing  metrics  by  querying  the  system  while  campaigns 
are  still  in  progress.  Similarly,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  MarketFirst’s  product,  which  started 
shipping  last  year,  has  been  updated  to  include  pre¬ 
fab  reports  for  measuring  survey  responses  and  sum¬ 
marizing  customer  profiles  and  campaign  results. 

Finally,  there’s  also  the  acknowledgment  that 
companies  need  to  market  themselves  because  of 
competition.  Several  tools,  including  Magnifi’s 
Marketbase  and  MarketSoft’s  forthcoming  soft¬ 
ware,  can  be  set  up  to  deploy  intelligent  agents  using 
keywords  to  scan  the  Web  for  media  coverage,  com¬ 
petitors’  press  releases  and  industry  news. 

Knowledge  Doesn't  Come  Cheap 

Even  with  all  these  advantages,  there  are  still 
obstacles  to  deploying  marketing  automation  tools. 
For  one  thing,  they  aren’t  cheap.  Annuncio’s  prod¬ 
uct  will  start  at  $100,000  for  a  base  system  and  for 
software,  according  to  the  company.  Likewise, 
MarketFirst’s  product  ranges  in  price  from 


Adding  Notes  to  Files 

RANTED,  THE  REQUISITION  ORDER  FOR  SOFTWARE  UTILITIES 
usually  doesn't  go  as  far  as  the  CIO  for  approval.  And  it's  rare  that  a 
utility  grabs  our  attention.  But  JAM  Software's  FileNotes  sounds 
like  a  winner.  It's  kind  of  like  digital  Post-it  notes — it  integrates  into 
Microsoft  Windows  95  or  98  and  lets  users  attach  notes  to  any  file  that  can 
be  seen  using  Windows  Explorer.  Notes  stay  with  the  file  anytime  it's  moved, 
copied  or  renamed.  With  FileNotes,  users  can  tag  a  file  with  information 
about  what's  in  the  file  so  it  doesn't  have  to  be  opened  (useful  for  those  who 
never  remember  what's  inside  a  document)  or  they  can  add  information 
that  they  don't  want  to  put  within  the  file  itself. 

FileNotes  provides  three  views:  Within  Explorer,  files  that  have 
attached  notes  will  be  indicated  in  red.  Clicking  on  a  highlighted  object 
will  bring  up  the  associated  note  for  editing.  Within  FileNotes  itself,  a  list 
of  all  files  with  associated  notes  appears.  Orphaned  notes  (that  is,  notes 
that  were  attached  to  a  file  on  a  floppy  disk  that's  no  longer  in  the  drive) 
are  indicated  as  well.  There's  also  a  Search  View  for  entering  key  words. 
FileNotes  costs  $22,  whether  on  a  floppy  or  downloaded  from  the  Web. 
For  more  information,  call  817  427-2319  or  visit  www.fJash.net/~jmosier. 


Look  Ma,  No  Hands 

WE  HAVE  HANDS-FREE  PHONES— WHY  NOT  HANDS-FREE 

computers?  Xybernaut  Corp.'s  Mobile  Assistant  IV  computer 
hangs  on  a  user's  belt,  while  a  color  VGA  display  is  attached  to  a 
helmet.  When  worn  on  a  belt,  the  VGA  monitor  can  be  used  for  notetaking. 
Also  included  is  a  one-pound  battery  pack  and  voice-recognition  software, 
enabling  users  to  work  hands-free  in  industries  such  as  discrete  and  process 
manufacturing,  aircraft  and  heavy  equipment  maintenance,  inventory  man¬ 
agement,  insurance  claims  adjustment  and  telecommunications.  As  an 
alternative,  a  flat-panel  VGA  display  can  also  be  worn  on  the  forearm. 

The  Mobile  Assistant  includes  a  233MHz  Intel  processor,  up  to  128MB 
of  RAM  and  a  4.3GB  hard  drive,  two  PC  Card  slots,  standard  ports  and  a 
built-in  mouse.  It  measures  7.5  inches  by  4.6  inches  by  2.5  inches  and 
weighs  about  two  pounds.  Microsoft  Windows  98  is  included,  but  the 
Windows  NT  or  SCO  Unix  operating  systems  are  also  available.  Pricing 
starts  at  $4,995.  For  more  information,  call 
703  631-6925  or  visit  www.xybernaut.com. 
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Three-Way  PC 


For  your  road  warriors  who  use  a  pc  any  number  of 
ways — for  presentations,  for  data  input  or  for  writing — Sharp 
Electronics  Corp.'s  Mobilon  TriPad  PC  strives  to  adjust  to  all  users 
in  all  situations.  Running  the 
Microsoft  Windows  CE  operating 
system,  the  3.2-pound  device  can 
be  used  in  three  modes:  "easel," 

"slate"  (like  a  pad  of  paper)  or 
"clamshell"  (traditional),  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  situation.  It  features  a 
9.4-inch  color  screen  and  a  key¬ 
board  that  is  87  percent  the  size 
of  traditional  keyboards. 

Bundled  applications  include 
PC  File  Viewer  (for  opening 
desktop  PC  files  and  e-mail 
attachments),  Citrix  ICA  Client  (thin-client 
software  for  linking  to  corporate  networks),  an 
image  editor  for  optimizing  the  viewing  of  graphics  and  back¬ 
up  software  that  lets  users  save  data  onto  flash  memory  cards.  The  TriPad 
also  runs  all  of  Microsoft's  Pocket  line  of  applications  (from  PowerPoint  to 
Internet  Explorer);  custom  applications  can  also  be  created  for  the  device. 

Measuring  1 1.4  inches  by  8.9  inches  by  0.96  inches,  the  TriPad  also 
includes  a  33.6Kbps  fax-modem.  Sharp  claims  the  battery  will  live  for 
12  to  16  hours.  Retail  pricing  is  $999.  For  more  information,  call  800 
237-4277  or  visit  www.sharp-usa.com. 


Digging  into  Databases 


Does  your  data  warehouse  resemble  the  last  scenes  of 
Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  or  Citizen  Kanel  It's  great  to  have  all  that 
information  but  not  if  you  can't  get  at  it.  Digital  Archaeology  Corp. 
(great  name,  even  if  it's  an  oxymoron)  has  created  a  database  for  what  it 
calls  "knowledge  discovery."  The  Discovery  Suite  is  designed  to  allow  fast, 
ad  hoc  database  exploration  across  multiple  data  sources  and  data  types 
and  is  used  for  building  data  marts  and  prototyping  enterprisewide  data 
warehouses. 

Users  create  what  DA  calls  "virtual  information  warehouses"  using  the 
components  of  the  suite:  the  server  (where  operational,  legacy  data  or 
data  from  other  sources  can  be  loaded),  Digital  Explorer  (a  query  and 
mining  tool)  and  Digital  Excavator  (a  rapid  prototyping  tool).  By  using 
facets  of  artificial  intelligence,  users  can  quickly  create  queries  for  infor¬ 
mation.  New  information  can  be  added  easily  because  of  the  dynamic 
facets  of  the  suite.  And  according  to  DA,  the  database  can  restructure 
itself  to  optimize  performance  and  disk  usage,  thus  reducing  the  need  for 
a  full-time  database  administrator  and,  ultimately,  maintenance  costs. 

The  server  operates  on  Windows  NT.  The  Digital  Explorer  client  can 
run  on  Windows  95,  98  or  NT.  Pricing  starts  at  $20,000  for  a  single-user 
system  and  $50,000  for  five  concurrent  users.  For  more  information,  call 
913  438-9444  or  visit  www.digarch.com. 


$150,000  to  $250,000,  depending  on  which  mod¬ 
ules  are  purchased. 

“Cost  is  definitely  a  downside.  There’s  no  way  a 
200-person  company  is  going  to  be  able  to  justify 
this  software,”  says  Dara  Pond,  Internet  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  BEA  Systems  Inc.,  a  middleware 
developer  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  A  former  programmer 
who  used  to  write  her  own  scripts  for  generating 
mass  e-mail  campaigns,  Pond  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  several  marketing  suites. 

Sticker  shock  isn’t  the  only  factor  that  may  keep 
CIOs  cautious  about  investing  in  these  tools.  There 
are  also  time  and  complexity.  Because  the  tools 
require  tight  integration  with  databases,  Web  servers 
and  e-mail  servers,  getting  them  installed  and  run¬ 
ning  and  then  training  IS  staff  and  marketing  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  how  to  support  and  use  these  systems 
can  become  a  time-consuming  challenge.  Aside  from 
adding  to  the  IS  workload,  marketing  automation 
tools  require  marketing  teams  to  do  a  substantial 
amount  of  homework  before  they’re  able  to  get  good 
use  out  of  them.  Depending  on  the  application,  mar¬ 
keters  will  need  to  compile  customers’  purchasing 
preferences  and  enter  them  into  a  database.  Likewise, 
they’ll  need  to  define  business  rules  to  govern  how 
they’ll  track  responses  from  direct  mail  faxes,  phone 
calls,  e-mails  and  Web  pages  before  meaningful 
reports  on  campaign  results  can  be  tabulated. 

“These  tools  are  probably  a  little  too  sophisticated 
for  most  companies  right  now,”  says  Michael 
Bernstein,  research  analyst  with  GartnerGroup  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “Companies  can  use  [the  tools]  tac¬ 
tically  as  a  way  to  keep  track  of  customers  and  pro¬ 
motions,  but  most  companies  haven’t  gathered  enough 
customer  data  to  use  these  tools  strategically.” 

It’s  also  still  difficult  to  identify  the  multiple  rela¬ 
tionships  you  might  have  with  a  customer.  Few 
companies  are  able  to  confirm  that  customers  who 
respond  to  marketing  online  and  customers  who 
physically  buy  products  through  retail  outlets  might 
be  the  same  people,  for  example.  “Not  many  com¬ 
panies  know  that  Joe  who  visited  the  company  Web 
site  is  the  same  Joe  who  visited  the  store  and  bought 
goods  at  point-of-sale,”  Bernstein  says.  “For  the 
tools  to  be  really  effective,  companies  need  to  look 
at  customer  data  from  all  perspectives.” 

Finally,  there’s  the  bugaboo  of  any  computer¬ 
ization  project — making  sure  your  initial  data 
is  correct  so  that  you  avoid  garbage  in,  garbage 
out.  “Without  the  right  data  to  analyze,”  notes 
Bernstein,  “marketers  could  wind  up  automating 
a  bad  campaign.”  EH 


Claudia  Graziano  is  a  San  Francisco-based  free¬ 
lance  writer  who  covers  the  Internet  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  She  can  be  reached  at  cgraziano@earthlink.net. 
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IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Connecticut's  Big  Gamble 

Connecticut’s  first-ever  CIO  is  proposing  that  the  state  outsource  all  its  IT  opera¬ 
tions.  CIO  looks  at  the  deal — what’s  at  stake,  who’s  against  it  and  what  it  will 
mean  for  the  world  of  outsourcing  if  it  succeeds. 

State  of  the  States:  A  Y2K  Report 

Are  the  nation’s  50  states  prepared  for  Y2K?  CIO  will  let  you  know  which  states 
are  ready,  which  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  how  much  they’re  spending. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

IT  Triage:  Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-31,  1999  •  Arizona  Biltmore  •  Phoenix 

CIOs  struggle  to  attract,  retain  and  retrain  competent  IT  staff,  develop  basic  tenets 
of  IS  security,  recover  from  natural  disasters  and  prepare  for  the  most  imposing  IT 
deadline  in  history.  Although  risks  associated  with  each  of  these  situations  have 
increased,  the  time  to  formulate  contingency  planning  has  shrunk.  Business  and  IT 
executives  must  be  prepared  to  evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle  or  abandon  each  critical 
situation  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and  often  with  extreme  prejudice.  Will 
you  be  ready? 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 

Leadership  and  Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise 

Aug.  1 5-1 8,  1 999  •  Hotel  del  Coronado  •  San  Diego 

The  00-100  Symposium,  an  annual  program  held  in  conjunction  with  the  CIO-lOO 
special  issue  of  CIO,  recognizes  leadership  in  the  use  of  technology,  information 
management  and  organizational  development  and  honors  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  of  100  industry-leading  enterprises.  Join  CIOs,  executive  management  teams 
and  other  key  players  in  information  management  decision  making. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


CIO  CONSULTWARE 


Optimizing  Human  Resources:  Best  Practices  in  Hiring,  Training  and 
Retaining  IT  Talent 

Desperate  times  don't  mean  you  have  to  resort  to  desperate  measures.  Learn  how  leading 
companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully. 

Price:  $1,995 

Mastering  Your  Intranet/Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  and  Best  Practices 

Learn  how  other  organizations  are  managing,  using  and  deriving  business  value  from 
intranets  and  the  Internet. 

Price:  $1,495 

Implementing  IT  Strategy:  Trends,  Procedures  and  Best  Practices 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 

Price:  $2,295 

For  more  information,  visit  www.cio.com/consultware  or  contact  Dot  Caspersen  at 
508  935-4040  or  research@cio.com. 


cio.com 
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The  Research 
Starts  Here 

Globalization 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/global 

ClO.com's  globalization  research 
center  helps  you  learn  how  to  do 
business  anywhere  in  the  world. 


IT  Career  Resources 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/itcareer 

Learn  how  to  use  the 
Web  to  advance  your  career. 

Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 

www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Does  technology  change 
the  way  people  act  in 
the  workplace? 


ERP  Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/erp 

Learn  how  ERP  helps  integrate 
companywide  information. 


Remote  Computing 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 

Find  new  strategies  to  make 
telecommuting  easier. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
290  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  IDG's 
leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ". . .  For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  ( http://www.idg.net ),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
Macworld  Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and  Spotlight. 
IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  computer  training  company,  with  more  than  230 
locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT  companies 
build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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State  Street's 
John  Fiore  on 
Outtasking 

CIO:  What  is  outtasking? 

Outtasking  is  a  modified 
form  of  outsourcing.  It’s 
when  you  assign  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  performance  of 
a  particular  function,  the 
management  of  a  particular 
technology  or  the  delivery 
of  a  particular  service  to  an 
outside  organization. 

Outtasking  is  done  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  outsourc¬ 
ing,  using  multiple  firms  to 
perform  specific  tasks 
instead  of  having  one  large 
organization  take  over. 

Why  would  a  company 
outtask? 

Mainly  to  allow  employees 
to  spend  their  time  on  those 
things  deemed  most  valuable 
to  the  organization  while 
putting  them  on  a  more 
strategic  mission. 

Outtasking  won’t  neces¬ 
sarily  reduce  costs.  Its  intent 
is  to  offload  from  your  staff 
those  things  that  are  not 
core  to  the  business  and  that 
other  companies  do  better 
so  that  your  people  can 
spend  their  time  on  value- 
added  activities. 

How  do  you  decide  what 
to  offload? 

You  choose  those  activities 
that  don’t  define  what 
you’re  about.  Some  are  easy: 
HR,  finance,  sales,  adminis¬ 
trative  tasks.  The  hard  part 
is  outtasking  something  that 
requires  a  particular  depth 
of  knowledge  of  the  business 


Spotlight  On 


John  A.  Fiore, 


executive  vice  president 


or  a  technology  that  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  organization.  But 
even  then,  it  may  be  worth 
doing  because  your  chances 
of  success  may  be  higher 
than  if  you  did  it  in-house. 

What's  driving  the  notion 
of  outtasking? 

Technology  is  changing 
very  rapidly,  and  there’s 
a  shortage  of  IT  resources. 
The  truth  is,  no  organiza¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  do 
everything  that  it  would 
like  to  do  with  technology, 
and  if  it  could,  it  couldn’t 
act  fast  enough.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  you  want  what¬ 
ever  resources  you  can  get 
pto  be  focused  where  they 
are  going  to  add  the  most 
value  to  the  organization. 

What  are  the  benefits? 

You  can  be  very  selective, 
engaging  only  those  firms 
with  very  deep  expertise  in 
that  area.  And  because 
you’re  not  putting  all  your 


ond  CIO  of  State  Street  Corp„  Boston 

►  Line  of  Business  Investment 
management  and  asset  servicing 
6,0  Recem,y  Promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  CIO  of 

State  Street;  previously  principal 

an  CIO  of  State  Street  Global 
Advisors 

Day  to  Day  Sets  the  overall  direc¬ 
tion  for  technology,  ensures  the 
'T  organization  delivers  technol¬ 
ogy-based  solutions  that  different 
businesses  of  State  Street  need, 
runs  the  systems  environment  ’ 
Challenges  Extending  State 

Street's  industry  leadership  in 

Providing  leading-edge  technol¬ 
ogy  to  serve  the  needs  of  institu¬ 
tional  investors  worldwide 


tionship  and  need  to  man¬ 
age  [the  outtasked  function] 
yourself.  There  could  also 
be  the  perception  that  the 
service  is  too  costly.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  keeps  swinging  back 
and  forth:  We  can  do  it  better 
and  cheaper  if  we  do  it  our¬ 
selves;  then  again,  we  can  do 
it  better  and  cheaper  if  we 
pay  someone  else  to  do  it. 

Is  there  an  ideal  outtask¬ 
ing  model? 

Think  of  the  outtasking  firm 
as  part  of  the  staff  who 
function  as  though  they  are 
employees.  They 
need  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  staff  up 
and  down  based  on 
how  much  the 
organization  is  will¬ 
ing  to  fund  the  proj¬ 
ect  at  any  point  in 
time.  Don’t  forget, 
the  intent  is  not  to 
have  [the  relation¬ 
ship]  become  a  battle 
over  fixed  price  or  a 
guaranteed  level  of 
work  for  a  certain 
period  of  time;  it’s 
managing  the  work¬ 
load  by  working  with 
the  vendors  as  though 
they’re  part  of  the  IT 
organization. 


eggs  in  one  basket,  you  can 
move  things  around,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  whole 
outtasking  environment. 

And  the  pitfalls? 

Sometimes  you  don’t  get  ser¬ 
vice  levels  you  want.  Or  you 
run  the  risk  of  not  having 
any  knowledge  base  if  you 
abruptly  terminate  the  rela¬ 


Are  there  ways  to 
ensure  success? 

You  should  define  ser¬ 
vice  levels  so  that  you  can 
effectively  manage  and  mea¬ 
sure  performance  for  the 
money  [outtaskers]  charge 
you.  But  the  hardest  issue 
won’t  necessarily  be  about 
staffing;  it  will  be  about  the 
quality  of  the  service  that 
can  be  delivered,  the  timeli¬ 
ness  and  the  reliability  of  it. 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 
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You  can  efficiently  convert  my  old  IT 

systems  into  new  platforms? 

You  can  provide  24/7  support  for 

my  key  applications? 

You  can  double  my  IT  staff  without 

doubling  my  payroll? 

You  can  save  me  tens  of  millions 

a  year  in  IT  costs? 


Syntel  can  do  all  that- and  more.  We’re  experts  in  IT  systems  integration 
and  application  management.  Just  ask  Forbes,  BusinessWeek  and  Money. 
Better  yet,  ask  our  clients — like  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  retailers. 
We  combined  their  three  aging  legacy  systems  into  one  modem 
powerhouse,  and  saved  them  millions  of  dollars  in  the  process. 

By  outsourcing  IT  business  applications  with  Syntel’s 
IntelliSourcingSM  service,  you’ll  save  money  and  enhance  productivity. 
We  can  help  make  your  IT  operations  smarter,  simpler,  and  better. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Call  248.619.3503  for  a  free  case  study 
OR  VISIT  www.syntelinc.com/cio 


Prove 


Consider  IT  Done® 
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©1999  Syntel,  Inc.  Syntel,  the  Syntel  logo  and  Consider  IT  Done  are  registered  trademarks  of  Syntel,  Inc. 


Kingston  Server  Memory  Why  does  American  Airlines  choose 

Kingston®  memory  for  its  revenue  management 
servers?  Because  it’s  tested  under  conditions  far  more 
demanding  than  any  real  world  situation.  And  it  comes  with  a  lifetime  warranty,  so 
reliability  is  guaranteed.  “We  don’t  take  chances  when  it  comes  to  our  servers,”  says  Matt 
Walton,  Manager  of  Revenue  Management  Technology  Planning.  “And  we  have  absolute 
confidence  in  Kingston  memory.”  Find  out  why  more  Fortune®  500  companies  are 
choosing  Kingston  server  memory.  To  see  if  you  qualify  for  a  free  90 -day  server  memory 
evaluation,  call  Kingston  at  (800)  259-9405.  Or  visit  our  hr®  TTill/T^ATf 
website  at  www.kingston.com/server  today.  I\t  e  ch/Jo  l  o  g  v 

Computing  Without  Limits® 
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